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here ia an idea 
} abroad among 
mural people that they 


should make their 
neighbors good. 























One person J have 
to make good: myself. 

But wy duty to 
wy neighbor is much 
more nearly express- 
ed) by saying that J 
have to make him 
happy,--if J may. 


—Bobert Louis Stevenson. 
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A Grand Union Depot in the heart of the city could be easily located if an are 
was erected similar to L’Arc de Triomphe, in Faris. 





San Francisco as a Cynosure of the 
Eyes of America and the World 


BY ARTHUR J. RYAN 


cynosure of all eyes. Why? Is it 

because of the pluck and spirit and 
indomitable courage with which she re- 
ceived her tragedy? Admirable qualities 
are these; they meet with instant recogni- 
tion when exhibited—but do they hold 
the attention for months at a time? No; 
it is obviously something else ; something 
that has occurred since the catastrophe 
which keeps the eyes of the world still 
riveted on'the same focus. Briefly speak- 
ing, it is this: San Francisco, immediately 
after the first shock had passed away, 
with her exhilarating American courage, 
had declared that in re-building—as she 
would do at once—she was going to ac- 
complish something; she was going to 


Si FRANCISCO has become the 


. able. 


build a city of which the whole great 
United States would be proud; a “city 
beautiful,” so-called, in the construction 
of which artistic merit would be of more 
importance than mere commercial advan- 
tage; a city, in short, of which the United 
States is greatly in need, and of such 
great beauty that when France or Ger- 
many or Russia or any other nation is 
prone to boast, she can proudly retort: 
“Ah, to be sure, you have a city beautiful. 
You have reason to boast and are excus- 
But when you visited the United 
States, did you go to San Francisco?” 
To build a city beautiful—it is a big 
proposition. Coming from San Francisco 


it made a sensation that no other Ameri- 
can city could hope to equal with the sam2 




















Monuments commemorating our triumphal progress or notable events should be erected in 
conspicuous portions of the city, vide Place de la Bastile, Paris. 
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proposal. Baltimore, after her great fire, 
said something of the same thing, but 
created not one-half so much of a furore. 
And the reason is simple—it.is the con- 
census of all traveled opinion, both Ameri- 
can and foreign, that if the United States 
is really to have a city beautiful, San 
Francisco should be that city. This fact, 
taken together with a certain inward feel- 
ing that if San Francisco said she would 
do a certain thing, she was pretty likely 
to carry out her avowed intention, made 
the declaration from the California me- 


SAN FRANCISCO IN THE EYES OF THE WORLD. 
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gave birth to enthusiasm, exultation and 
delight. And the greater number of those 
in Europe who know what it means to 
have a city that is beautiful instead of one 
that is simply convenient, were likewise 
excited. A prominent hotel proprietor 
who has many establishments on the Con- 
tinent which cater to Americans, said to 
me: “So they’re going to build an Ameri- 
can Paris on the site of the old San Fran- 
cisco? But where will we be if they do? 
What American will come to Paris in 
search of a beautiful city if he can find it 








The appearance of Van Ness avenue looking up from Market street, could resem- 


ble the Champs Elysees, Paris. 


tropolis of special moment. In the breast 
of every one of those Americans who can 
appreciate the true worth of what is really 
artistic, and who can feel a pang when 
foreigners plainly evince their contempt 
for a nation which puts the dollar sign 
above everything else, and has, as yet, ac- 
complished comparatively little in art or 
literature or music—her lack of achieve- 
ment in these respects being fully as 
great as her stupendous accomplishments 
in mechanics and industry and commerce 
—in the breasts of every one of these 
Americans San Francisco’s declaration 


on his own Pacific Coast?” Artistic Eu- 
rope gazes with intense interest on the 
declaration of stalwart San Francisco; a 
declaration so admirable that all the 
United States should wish that it had 
been her own, a national affair, instead of 
a local determination, so fine that it will 
reflect its glory over all the nation of 
which San Francisco is but a single unit. 
How much more glory to that city if she 
does what she says she will do! 

And this will by no means be an easy 
matter. Rome was not built in a day, 
nor were Berlin or Vienna or Budapest 
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or Paris: Paris, in fact, is still being 
built, the stupendous plans of the late 
Baron Haussmann not yet being fully 
accomplished. ‘Time and steady, unwav- 
ering purpose, constant care and watch- 
fulness, and unremitting endeavor are 
among the forces demanded in the erec- 
tion of a city beautiful. Time—for that 
which can be done too quickly is not 
worth the doing; maturity, as well as 
beauty, being one of the charms of a great 
city. Purpose—aesthetic, artistic pur- 
pose, consisting not of the enthusiastic 
but visionary impulse of a moment, but 
of the actual, unwavering desire to create 
something that is fine to look upon; care 


But although they are not to be found 
in America, San Francisco has before her 
several models which will repay careful 
study and observation. «To find these she 
must look to Europe. Paris, Budapest, 
Vienna, Berlin—there are others, — but 
these will suffice for illustration and the 
purposes of this article. Paris undoubt- 
edly has the general reputation of being 
the most beautiful city in the world, and 
the number of San Franciscans who know 
Paris is surprisingly large. They are 
good travelers, these people from the far 
West of the United States. At the time of 
the disaster there were many San Fran- 
ciscans in Paris—in fact, in all the great 











More fountains and statuary in Golden Gate Park would add greatly to its general 


attractiveness. 


and watchfulness—because of many 
things which may creep in in a city 
where those who are truly appreciative of 
the artistic are considerably in the minor- 
ity; unremitting endeavor—necessary as 
much in the building of a beautiful city 
as in the gaining of any other kind of 
suecess. All those things are essential, 
and, above all, the steady keeping in sight 
of the end which has been set up as the 
city’s goal. We have already several 
cities which are beautiful in spots. San 
Francisco deserves better than this. 


(View of Jardin des Tuileries, Paris.) 


cities of Europe. The nuniber abroad 
last spring—made apparent by the news 
of the earthquake—was remarkable. And 
this will be of great advantage to San 
Francisco in the carrying out of her pur- 
pose—for this reason. All of these peo- 
ple know what a beautiful city really is; 
they have traveled and observed, and 
their voices will be of great value in the 
keeping in sight of San Francisco’s goal. 
They are not likely to forget what their 
travels have taught them with the talk 
of their city’s great object ringing so con- 
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stantly in their ears. They know what 
the great European cities possess which 
is good and worth copying, and what is 


bad and should be avoided. In speaking 
of these models, let us first consider Paris. 


The Charm of the French Metropolis. 


The French metropolis, like all truly 
beautiful cities, owes its attractiveness 
principally to a general scheme of con- 
struction effectively put into execution. 
The great idea in the building of Paris 
has been to have an artistic object to 
everything that has been erected. There- 
fore a street in the beautiful part of Paris 
leads to something. Standing by the 
Place de la Concorde and looking along 
the Rue Royale, we see in bold relief the 
majestic front of the Madeleine or Church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, rearing itself be- 
fore us—nearly half a mile away. The 
Rue Royale was built expressly with that 
object in view—to render the Madeleine 
visible clearly in the Place de la Concorde. 
If one were to drive along the Rue Roy- 
ale, and didn’t turn when he reached its 
terminus at the Boulevard de la Madeleine 
he would continue directly up the steps 
of the church. And so it is throughout 
the modern part of Paris—everything has 
an object. The Arc de Triomphe in the 
center of the celebrated Place de e’ Etoile, 
is the nucleus of twelve different boule- 
vards, or avenues, which run into it from 
all directions the most famous and beauti- 
ful being, of course, the Avenue du Bois- 
de-Boulogne and the Champs-Elysees. 
The former leads to the far-famed park, 
the Bois-de-Boulogne proper; the latter 
extends majestically down a slight hill to 
the glorious Place de la Concorde itself. 
The world possesses no more beautiful 
avenue than the Champs-Elysees; at one 
end the magnificent Arc de Triomphe, at 
the other the Concorde. Driving down, 
we have the Louvre, a mile and a half 
away, upon which to fasten our eyes. At 
the Concorde, as at the e’Etotle, we en- 
counter more beautiful streets branching 
out in every direction from that nucleus. 
It is so all over Paris. And this is what 
has made the city—this definite idea of 
what it. was aiming at. To be sure, it 
had -natural advantages, but nothing like 
as many as has San Francisco. The boon 
of possessing a river on both sides of 
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which the city could be built up, has been 
made the most of by Paris, the artistic 
bridges across the Seine doing much 19 
enhance the natural charm of the stream. 
Budapest has also profited by the Danube, 
the building up on both sides process not 
being necessary in her case, for the city 
as it stands is the result of the combina- 
tion of the old cities of Pest, the one on 
the left bank, and Ofen (Hungarian 
Buda), the city on the right. London has 
been lax—it can scarcely be said that she 
has made the most of her Thames. 

Paris abounds in charming districts, 
and there are many other circles and 
squares scattered through it—distributed 
judiciously through it, would be better— 
such as the famous ones mentioned above. 
There are the Place de l’Opera, the Place 
de la Republique, the Bastille, and many 
others; and the left bank of the Seine, 
though less consistently put together than 
the right, and famous as much because of 
its Quartier Latin as because of anything 
else, nevertheless can boast of many de- 
lights of its own, such as the Champ de 
Mars and the spacious Place des Invali- 
des. Broad streets are the rule, instead 
of the exception, and what a potent factor 
they are in the creation of a spacious, de- 
lightful city that is a pleasure to live in! 
Of course, Paris owes much of its charm 
to other things than pure architectural! 
beauty. The very manner in which it is 
lighted makes Paris, by night a thing oi 
joy and witchery. And the inherent gayety 
of the French nation has much to do with 
the attractiveness of what is, in some ways, 
the greatest French achievement. Yet 
even in this respect San Francisco is not 
very much at a loss. 

The charm of personality, which a 
city cam possess, just as much as 
can a person, has always been hers—for 
a long time she has been, in this sense, 
the “American Paris.” And the man 
has not yet been discovered who can prove 
that an exuberant American “atmosphere” 
is in any way inferior to the variety that 
is French. Some people think that a city 
in which too much thought is given to 
beauty will fall behind commercially. But 
why should it? After knowing Paris, 
that idea is exploded. © 

Paris is a good model for San Fran- 
cisco, but even Paris is not, in itself, 1 
goal. That criticism so applicable to ow 
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best American cities—that they are beau- 
tiful only in spots—can even, to some ex- 
tent, be applied to Paris. It is not all 
a Champs-Elysee or Place de la Concorde. 
San Francisco can beat Paris if she 
will make the effort. It will be a matter 
of years, but she can do it. 


The Beauty of Budapest. 


Paris owes its charm principally to the 
way that it is arranged; Budapest is 
beautiful through the magnificence of its 
buildings. It is surprising® how little is 
known of the Hungarian capital. In 
spite of its. proximity to Vienna the av- 
erage globe-trotter seems to have the idea 
that it is-situated somewhere near the end 
of Nowhere, that it is altogether too 
inaccessible to be seriously considered as 
a place to visit. And yet Budapest, in 
spite of the reputation of Paris, is consid- 
exed by many competent judges the most 
beautiful city in the world. It is easily 
the most up-to-date city on the Conti- 
nent, its underground subway, for exam- 
ple, being one of the finest of its kind in 
the world. ‘The spirit that has created 
this modernism in a city where the 
average traveler so little expects to find it, 
has also resulted in a splendor and mag- 
nitude of architecture which makes the 
whole city a marvel of magnificence. 
Broad streets, of course, are greatly in 
evidence—they are common to all beauti- 
ful cities. In Budapest one is astounded 
as he drives along, say, the Grosse Ring 
Strasse, at the magnificent array of fine 
buildings which follow each other along 
in seemingly endless succession, block af- 
ter block. The public buildings in Buda- 
pest are glorious; the private dwellings 
are charming; even the business blocks 
are, architecturally, impressive. The 
Hungarian people, by the loftiest flight 
of the imagination, can scarcely be called 
stingy of space. The dimensions of the 
buildings of Budapest are truly lavish. 
The Palace of the King, situated as it is 
on a high bank of the Danube, so that it 
éan be seen for miles around on both 
sides of the river, is one of the most im- 
posing and splendid sights in the world. 
Our illustrations can give but slight im- 
pression of its magnitude. 

Paris, then, is beautiful because of the 
way in which an artistic plan of street 
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arrangement is carried out; Budapest, 
primarily, because of its stately build- 
ings. With only two such models before 
her, what a city San Francisco could ere- 
ate of herself! By modeling herself on 
the best of each of these, she could easily 
excel both of them. And she has also 
Vienna, less beautiful than its Hungarian 
neighbor, but still possessing admirable 
qualities, and Teutonic Berlin to help her 
by their example. It is a fact that many 
people mistake attractiveness in a city 
for beauty. Paris is beautiful, but much 
of its charm comes from its happy French 
atmosphere ; the spirit of gayety does even 
more for Vienna, for the reason that the 
real beauty of the city is not so great. 
Budapest stands strictly on its own mer- 
its, notwithstanding the fact that it pos- 
sesses a piquancy and exuberance all its 
own—bottled up. In Paris, this happy- 
go-lucky joviality shows itself in the 
parks, on the streets, in every movement 
and action of its people. Budapest pos- 
sesses all this, but it keeps it out of sight, 
and makes its impression as a beautiful 
city, strictly on its merits. So does Ber- 
lin. The German capital is also in vari- 
ous ways an excellent model for a city 
that is building to gaze upon. Of course, 
every beautiful city has one particular 
park of which it is prone to boast and 
believe the greatest park of its kind in 
all the world. Paris has its Bois de Bo- 
logne, Vienna its Prater, Berlin its Tier- 
garten, Budapest its Verosliget. And 
San Francisco has its Golden Gate Park 
—a glory that can even now advisedly 
challenge comparisons with any of them. 
There are other beautiful European 
cities, but the ones we have briefly spoken 
of will suffice for the purpose of illus- 
tration. Any city might profitably take 
points in some particulars from London, 
Brussels, Munich—many others. They 
can scarcely be called beautiful cities, 
but they all possess certain spots or dis- 
tricts of much beauty. So do many 
American cities. And there has recently 
developed a movement in the United 
States which should cause San Francisco 
to prick up her ears. It seems she is not 
alone in her desire to become beautiful. 
A short time ago, Samuel E. Moffett, in 
Collier’s, spoke feelingly of the beautifica- 
tion of Washington, D. C., and declared 
that if its plans were successfully exe- 
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cuted, why, the National Capital would 
be the most beautiful city in the world. 
But San Francisco’s situation is so super- 
ior that it is impossible to wish it less 
than Washington, and there are other 
competitors. Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis—every one of these cities has as- 
pirations. Artistic hope is becoming 
high in America. Every one of these 
cities means business—and, in this case, 
business is beauty. 

Still, what do these hopes and as- 
pirations mean to San Francisco? She 
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become—the 
world’s very finest. All these activities 
in other American cities which tend to- 
wards the same goal of beauty should have 
but one effect on San Francisco—to cause 
her to augment her own activities. She 
has nothing to fear from any of them. 
Euclid avenue in Cleveland, Capitol 
Hill in Denver, Delaware Avenue in Buf- 
falo—they are good things to start with. 
But let us consider what San Francisco 
las to start with. She has a bay as beau- 
tiful as that of Naples—its glory is not to 
be exaggerated. ‘The Golden Gate—the 


Washington is likely to 





While the cistern would be useful for fire 





urposes, so would miniature lakes 


in the public parks in the heart of the city. (View of Stadt Park, Vienna.) 


can beat every one of them if she is will- 
ing to make the effort. She can contain 
as much beauty as all the rest of them 
put together; she can be at least the equal 
of any other city in the world. It is real- 
ly impossible to be too enthusiastic about 
what San Francisco can de if she will. 
There is no reason why she cannot reach 
the highest achievements in this line. Be- 
ing the most beautiful American city 
would be easy; there is nothing to prevent 
her becoming what Mr. Moffett says 





very name has magic! ‘That glorious 
opening to the great Pacific and the great 
world beyond deserves better than beinz 
the inherent right and possession of a 
sordid or a mediocre or a tawdry city. 
Give the Golden Gate what it should be 
given—a background that is worthy. And 
the hills and the level spaces—all the 
natural lay of the land on which San 
Francisco is founded lends itself so ad- 
mirably to the creation of a city that 1s 
big and impressive and fine. The en- 
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vironment—the charming California 
country surroundings—everything about 
San Francisco seems to demand that that 
city be beautiful. And the demand is 
echoed all over America through the 
voices of all those who have visited the 
great city of the West, and have seen what 
a delightful place it already is and under- 
stand what it may become in the future. 
San Francisco, like some persons, has the 
power of commanding affection. There 
are many, faithful though they be to New 
York or Chicago or Boston because it is 
home, who have learned to keep a place 
in their hearts for the city by the Golden 
Gate. ‘The Burnham plans having been 
pretty generally observed and discussed, 
there is a concensus of opinion that San 
Francisco has the opportunity for a great 
future, if only she will do her best. With 
her natural charms to begin with, and in 
Burnham a Baron Haussmann all her 
own, it does not seem too optimistic to 
believe that she will really grasp her op- 
portunity and make the most of it. 
Commercial advantage? A city need 
not /ook commercial in order to be a suc- 
cess. Let the stores and the shops and 
the office buildings be arranged in some 
kind of a scheme of unison, as they are 
in Budapest. You can do as much busi- 
ness in a building that is set back far 
enough from the. street to give space for 
a wide sidewalk as you can in one which 
is not. Let New York, with its jagged 
sky line and irresponsible physiognomy, 
have the appearance of Commercialism if 
it will; save for San Francisco the ap- 
pearance of Beauty. “The Glory that 
was Rome” on the seven hills of San 
Francisco, the great city in all her pride 
on her pedestal overlooking the Pacific 
Ocean, crowned not “America’s most 
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beautiful,” but America’s Beautiful city! 
That is what all true and thinking San 
Franciscans and all the rest of the great 
throng that has learned to love her, de- 
sire. Let not those eyes now bent upon 
her with so much trust and faith, be 
turned away in disappointment! 

Time, Purpose,- Care and Endeavor— 
they can accomplish miracles! Twenty 
years will scarcely be enough to accom- 
plish what should be accomplished; the 
stories of the city re-built in five or six 
years cannot readily be credited. Pur- 
pose and Endeavor—what a combination 
they are! What wonders are beyond 
them, working together? Care—is it an 
error to utter in capital letters that 
repugnant word, Graft/ That serpent in 
the grass has no place in the building of 
the new San Francisco. Let us look to 
the future and see what, in the end, wil! 
be the true significance of that memorable 
day, April 18, 1906. Nature’s—perhaps ; 
but given by Nature to San Francisco 
that she may make the most of the gifts 
which Nature has already so bestowed ? 

Such may be the real meaning of tlie 
day—we do not know. But we do know 
that what was at first regarded as a na- 
tional calamity may become a national 
blessing ; that the holocaust may be shown 
to have been the greatest thing that could 
possibly have happened to San Francisco ; 
that the horror of to-day may result in the 
delight of! to-morrow. God speed the 
creation of the New San Francisco is the 
earnest prayer of her countless friends, 
and when those sympathetic eyes of 
America and the World, now gazing so 
earnestly at the Pacific Capital, at last are 
dropped, let them be turned away brim- 
ming over with commendation and appro- 
val and applause. 
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neighborhood where he had .been living 
humbly for the past fifteen years, he was 
alluded to with affectionate familiarity as “The 
Old Jockey.” Nearly a score of years had passed 
since he had ridden his last race, and he was an 
old man now, as age is reckoned among jockeys. 
But he had been a famous rider in his day, and 
even now, when a reminiscent mood came over 
him, he would talk of his notable victories. Then, 
as he described the finish, his eyes would flash, 
and his thin, almost emaciated little body trem- 
\ ble with excitement. He would rise involuntarily 

; from his chair, his weight resting on his toes, and 





H: name was Peter Hobbs, but in the little 


with plaintive scoldings and pleadings hurl his 
mount under the wire—winning by inches. Where- 
\ upon he would sigh and seem ashamed of having 
been so wrought upon by dim old memories. And 
in the end he would always shake his gray head 
with the half-regretful remark: “Them was great 


fore Christmas, a visitor had called at Peter’s cot- 
tage, he would have found that gentleman sitting 
in stiff discomfort in one of the twin horse-hair 
rockers that adorned his parlor. He was carefully 
dressed in an old-fashioned suit of black diagonal 


days.” 
If, on a certain Sunday, some three weeks b- 


s iF y ——his low collar and tormidable expanse of cuffs 
ave 4: seeming fairly belligerent in their whiteness. His 
A CM 9 scanty gray hair had been laboriously brushed into 

Aus submission until every hair lay obediently in its 
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appointed place. All this, together with the man- 
i ner in which Peter kept darting his eye critically 
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into every corner of floor and ceiling, in- 
dicated pretty clearly that he was expect- 
ing company, and judging from the gen- 
eral appearance of things, his visitor was 
to be a lady. 

Peter’s cottage was a diminutive affair, 
with its front almost hidden by an im- 
mense climbing rose-bush. Its 


stove and pots all glowing with the same 
pervading cleanliness. 
parlor that Peter had chiefly bestowed 
his esthetic impulses. Here he had as- 
sembled all his dearest treasures. The 
walls were well-nigh solid with dim prints 
of jokeys famous twenty- years ago. A 
conspicuous place was accorded a red- 
coated gentleman on a gray hunter in the 
act of taking a*hedge. The central piece 
was a portrait of John Andrews, first 
president of the Gentlemen’s Racing 
Club. A flower wreath, skillfully fash- 
ioned out of feathers, and a framed copy 
of Peter’s old jockey certificate, com- 
pleted the mural scheme. The floor was 
covered with a very dingy, very clean rag 
carpet that harmonized well with the 
sombre stiffness of the horse-hair rock- 
ers. 
Peter raised his head suddenly in a 
listening attitude. A moment later there 
was the sound of light footfalls on the 
narrow stone walk. Peter hurried to the 
door, his homely face glowing with pleas- 
ure. The next moment a little pink- 
frocked. girl of perhaps six years came 
tumbling into his arms. Peter swung her 
gaily to his shoulder and carried her into 
the parlor, where he deposited her care- 
fully in one of the big rockers, and drew 
his own chair close beside it. For a 
moment he regarded her with sober at- 
tention. 

The child looked up at him with glee- 
ful cunning lurking in her limpid, dan- 
cing brown eyes. “I know something!” 
she piped confidingly. Then, shutting 
her lips tightly, she grasped the arms of 
the big rocker with both hands and bobbed 
her head so vehemently that the roeker 
began to sway in an alarming manner. 

“What, Gracie?” inquired Peter with 
studied ingenuousness, putting out a hand 
and steadying the pitching rocker into 
safetv. 

“Christmas is just a little. while— 
mamma told me!” The last statement 
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was delivered with a finality of conviction 
that defied dispute. 

“That’s right—just three weeks from 
to-morrow. Don’t you hope that Santy 
Claus ’ll bring you lots of things?” He 
had already decided that Santa Claus was 
at least going to bring her a certain doll 


of«stfikingly life-like appearance that he 


had noticed in a down-town shop window. 
* But the child’s face had become sud- 
denly old and grave. She looked at him 
silently with sorrowful eyes, and slowly 
shook her head. “ Papa’s sick,” she said, 
finally. ‘ Mamma says we’re broke—and 
—and-’et Santy Claus don’t come when 
you’re broke.” ; 

Peter had become strangely absorbed 
in the portrait of old John Andrews, first 
president of the Gentlemen’s Racing Clu}, 
and he was just trying to figure out 
roughly how many times he had carried 
the Andrews colors to victory. “About 
fifty,’ he noted, mentally. Then he 
turned to the child. “But Santy Claus 
does come, anyway,” he gssured her. 

The child leaped out of the chair, and 
darted towards the door. “I’m going 
right home and tell mamma!” she cried 
jubilantly. 

Peter, gravely alarmed at having thus 
sown the seed of unbelief, and convinced 
that he had acted very unwisely, gently 
restrained her. “I mean he comes some- 
times when you’re broke,” he corrected 
hastily. “But not very often. Your 
mamma is right.” His eye fell again up- 
on the hard old face of John Andrews, 
and he wondered vaguely whether his old 
patron was still alive. 

“But mamma says he never comes to 
people that are broke,” declared the child 
with dogmatic emphasis. 

“ Well, I guess that’s about right. He 
don’t.” Peter spoke very slowly, and 
with just the faintest tinge of bitterness. 
Another glance at the eternal John An- 
drews, and Peter proceeded to convince 
himself point-blank that with a decent 
mount ‘he could still show any of them 
his horse’s heels. “They ride altogether 
too stiff, nowadays,” he growled, half- 
audibly. 

“Then he won’t come?” The brave 
little lips quivered, and in spite of all, 
a solitary tear strayed forlornlv down one 
cheek. But she dashed it off with her 
chubby fist and set her lips hard. 
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Peter noted the struggle and felt an 
immeasurable admiration for what he 
called the “little *un’s grit.” “I’m just 
a little afraid he won’t,”’ he said sadly. 
A sudden idea seemed to strike him, and 
he added more cheerfully: “Anyway, I'l 
ask him.” It had suddenly, and (it would 
seem) altogether irrevelantly occurred to 
him that he had noticed in the papers of 
two weeks previous an item to the effect 
that Stanwood, the most promising two- 
year-old of the season, had gone to pieces 
in four successive races and had been sold 
by its disappointed owner to a stableman 
named Reagan. He wondered if this 
could be the Reagan he used to know in 
the old days. He wondered if—but it 
seemed too utterly improbable. 

The child’s voice brought him out of 
his reverie with a start. “ Mamma said 
I could only stay a little while. Good-bye, 
Mr. Hobbs,” and she held up her rosy 
mouth. “I’m going to tell mamma you 
are going to ask Santa Claus to come,” 
she called back hopefully from the street, 
and dashed away at the top of her speed. 

Peter went back to the parlor with a 
heavy heart, and throwing himself into 
a chair, sat for some moments plunged 
in silent thought. Never until this mo- 
ment had he realized how much this little 
child had come to mean to him. It was 
nearly a year now since they had first 
become friends; but he still remembered 
vividly that foggy mid-winter night when 
he was startled by hearing a child cry- 
ing in front of his cottage. He had 
opened the door and found a little girl 
leaning, exhausted, against his low gate, 
and weeping as though her heart would 
break. He had questioned her and 
learned where she lived. Then he had 
wrapped her up in his shaggy old over- 
coat and carried her home. From that 
day to this they had been great friends. 
Peter was a simple, lonely man, without 
a single relative. And when this child 
came like a ray of sunlight into his plod- 
ding, colorless life, he weleomed her with 
all the love of his queer, old-fashioned 
heart. 

It hurt him keenly, now, to think that 
she was not to have her Christmas tree 
and her Santa Claus—both so dear to the 
childish heart. Her words still rang in 
his ears: “Santa Claus don’t come to 
people that are broke.” Peter understood 
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the situation perfectly. The father was 
sick—the wages were stopped. That was 
simple—terribly simple. For the first 
time in his life Peter wished that he was 
rich. But he was poor—very poor—and 
what was worse, had been out of work for 
several weeks. But he could still be of 
some help, he thought. Putting on his 
working clothes, he went out into his gar- 
den patch and gathered a large basket of 
fresh vegetables. Then out of his trunk 
he took out a tablet, carefully tore out a 
sheet, and scrawled on it in a cramped, 
almost illegible hand: “Complamens of 
Peter Hobbs to Grace’s papa.” Deposit- 
ing the basket stealthily on the back porch 
of the cheap flat where the child’s parents’ 
lived, he knocked timidly at the door— 
then rushed down the steep stairs and 
out of sight as if he had committed some 
crime, and was fleeing from the ven- 
geance of the law. 

That night Peter went to bed with a 
heavy heart. It was almost midnight 
when he finally fell asleep, and all night 
long he had grotesque dreams of riding 
races on reindeers, garbed in the manner 
of Santa Claus. Now Peter was a trifle 
more superstitious than most men—es- 
pecially in the matter of dreams. Ac- 
cordingly, when he awoke and pondere:! 
upon his fantastic dream, he sought at 
once to attach to it a prophetic signifi- 
cance.. But when he tried to recall it in 
detail, he found to his great vexation that 
it had almost entirely slipped his memory. 
One fact of his dream, however, remained 
clear in his recollection; namely, in every 
race he had been the winner. This struck 
him as being a very remarkable fact— 
and he insisted on seeing in it a favorable 
and undoubted omen that somehow or 
other everything would finally come out 
right. 

The more he pondered, the more he be- 
came convinced that the dream was 
fraught with hidden meaning. An hour 
later, as he was preparing his breakfast, 
the whole dream suddenly came back to 
him. And now, wide-awake, he saw him- 
self—garbed as Santa Claus and mounted 
on a gigantic reindeer—shoot under the 
wire far ahead of the rest. The same 
wild idea that had already occurred to 
him and been summarily dismissed as ut- 
terly improbable, now gripped him with 
irresistible strength. Lost in an excited 
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whirl of feverish hopes and fears, Peter 
stood there like a man of wood and al- 
lowed his bacon to burn to a crisp. He 
was still wondering if it necessarily fol- 
lows that Santa Claus doesn’t come to 
people that are broke. 

Two hours later, when Peter Hobbs 
opened the office door of Bert Reagan, 
proprietor of the Palace Stable, and 
walked calmly in, the last-named indi- 
vidual—a portly, red-faced, red-bearded 
man—sprang out of his desk chair and 
stared at the intruder in amazement. It 
was some moments before he found his 
voice—and then he delivered himself of 
the brief but explosive comment: “ Runt 
Hobbs—well, I’ll_ be d——d.” 

Peter smiled quietly, and extended his 
hand, which the other shook heartily. 

.  “Howd’y, Bert!” Peter said, simply. 

' “ Mighty glad to see ye, Pete. Seems 
like old times to have ye round. Thought 
ye were dead long ago. Must be thirteen 
years since ye rode for me—let’s see; ye 
was on Red Light last, I think. Ye won, 
too. You generally did.” He stopped 
abruptly, and shook his head in disgust. 
“Say, Pete, these kids they’ve got ridin’ 
nowadays make me sick. They don’t 
know .how to ride—they don’t know 
anything about horses. ._D n it, Runt, 
I’d be willin’ to bet a thousand that right 
now—old as ye are—with a good mount 
ye could show ’em all yer horse’s tail!” 

Peter’s mind was made up, and as he 

was.a man of direct measures and scant 
speech, with a rare gift of condensation, 
he simply said: “If ye’ll give me Stan- 
wood for two weeks, I’ll guarantee to ride 
him in the money at the Matson handi- 
cap.” 
Then it was that Reagan experienced a 
second, period of speechless amazement, 
which was finally shattered into small 
pieces by a thunderous laugh: “ Now yer 
joshin’ me, Pete. I know I got a gold 
brick when I took Stanwood—and_ the 
drinks are on me, all right. But then, I 
got him almost for nothing.” 

Peter’s Yoice was very. grave as he re- 
plied: “I’m not joshin’, Bert. I mean 
every word I say. I tell ye, I’ve got a 
sneakin’ idee that I know what’s the mat- 
ter o’ that horse—an’ I think I can fix 
him up. Le’ me try it, Bert?” The last 
words were almost appealing. 

“Sure! Ye can try it if ye want to, 
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Runt.” He smiled broadly. “An’ if ye 
win the stake, ye git half. Shake on it!” 
And he burst into a roar of laughter. 

Peter smiled too. “ Thanks, Bert. If 
it’s the same to you, I’ll enter him under 
the name of Santa Claus.” 

That afternoon, and all the following 
day, Peter busied himself in making a 
most minute examination of Stanwood— 
or, as he was now called, Santa Claus. 
He found the horse a beautiful, high- 
strung animal, gentle enough, but so ex- 
tremely timid that he shrank from the 
mere touch of Peter’s hand, and trembled 
violently at his approach. Now Peter 
knew horses as few men knew them; and 
when he announced to Reagan that Stan- 
wood’s physical condition was perfect, the 
blunt stableman scratched his head dubi- 
ously. “What’s the matter with him 
then ?” 

And then, Peter delivered himself of 
what was for him a long speech. “It’s 
nervousness—thet’s all. He’s been han- 
dled all wreng, and jest frightened to 
pieces. That’s what made him lay down 
in the Earlham. Remember Davy Jones? 
Same thing as this feller. That’s all. | 
can fix him up in a week—easy.” 

Reagan had unbounded confidence in 
Peter’s knowledge of horses, and he be- 
gan to get a little excited himself. “ Look 
here, Pete. Stanwood made the best 
showing of the year before he went wrong 
—and if ye can git him in shape for the 
Warren Stake, there’s liable to be some- 
thin’ doin’ about thet time. An’ remem- 
ber—ye git half.” 

“Thank ye, Bertf? the laconic old 
jockey replied, “I'll do my best.” Then 
without delay he got down to the business 
in hand. He worked with Santa Claus 
night and day. He slept at the stable in 
order that he might watch the horse con- 
stantly. For a whole week he did not 
see the inside of his cottage. Twice dur- 
ing this time his little friend had called 
at his house to see him, and each time 
she had turned sorrowfully away with a 
longing glance at the weather-beaten front 
door. She had almost come to fear that 
her dear old friend was lost to her for- 
ever. But when, on the Sunday of the 
following week she again came to pay her 
customary visit, she was delighted to find 
Peter standing at the gate to meet her. 
His work with Santa Claus was about 
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over. He had done his best—had done 
what a dozen men had declared to be im- 
possible. And he felt that he had a fight- 
ing chance. 

There was a twinkle in Peter’s eyes 
when the child asked him where he had 
been all these days. “I’ve been trying to 
coax Santy Claus to come,” he replied 
seriously. ‘‘ How’s yer papa?” 

The child’s eyes opened wide with won- 
der and expectancy. “ Papa’s better,” 
she answered with a naively dutiful re- 
pression of her itching curiosity to know 
the result of Peter’s wheedling of Santa 
Claus. Then in a tone tense with eager- 
ness: “Did the say he’d come to people 
that are broke?” 

Peter hesitated. Then, as a_ great, 
warm wave of hope swept over him he 
replied with impressive finality: “Yes, 
he says he’s coming sure—if you’re a good 
girl.” 

Very serious, very wistful, the child’s 
face became. “Please tell him I'll try to 
be awful good, Mr. Hobbs.” 

And then, anxious to appear altogether 
deserving in the eyes of Santa Claus, 
the child took her departure—bearing 
with her the glad tidings that Peter Hobbs 
had spoken privately to Santa Claus, and 
made all arrangements for that fantastic 
gentleman’s appearance at the proper 
moment. 

Whatever difference of opinion may 
have prevailed among the throng at Girt- 
side track as to the merits of the differ- 
ent horses and jockeys, they were unani- 
mous in pronouncing the weather perfect. 
It was clear and cool, with just enough of 
sun to take off the chill. The track was 
unusually fast. And as the Warren Stake 
for two-year-olds—one of the big races of 
the season—was to be run to-day, an im- 
mense crowd had gathered in the expecta- 
tion of a little good sport, a great deal of 
excite and a few dollars—more or 
ess. 

The Warren Stake was third on the 
programme. From a spectator’s stand- 
point, the two races that preceded it were 
too one-sided to be of keen interest. The 
betting thus far had been light; and the 
bookmakers were taking things easy, get- 
ting ready for the rush of business that 
was certain to attend the next race. Now 
the betting began with a surge. There 
were five entries: Egmont, with Jockey 
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Woods up, was rated a strong favorite; 
Lady Alice was a good second choice. El- 
bertus was third choice at 4 to 1. Agnes 


Z. was fourth at 7 to 1. And lastly, 
Santa Claus, with Jockey Hobbs up, was 
rated a rank outsider at 30 to 1. It was 
only two days until Christmas, and many 
were the smiles that accompanied the 
reading of the list of entries when the 
name of Santa Claus was reached. - One 
man, who looked as if he might be a doc- 
tor or a professor, remarked to a friend: 
“ Here goes five on Santa. If I win, it’s 
Christmas presents for the babies.” But 
however kindly the betting public may 
have taken to the name of the rank out- 
sider, they failed to show a corresponding 
confidence in his speed. From first to 


‘last the odds against him remained the 


same. Bert Reagan was out of the bet- 
ting business, and was content to take his 
chances on the stake alone, still regard- 
ing the whole thing in the light of a joke. 
Peter managed to scrape together three 
dollars, which he sent by an old friend to 
be placed on Santa Claus. 

When at length the horses came out on 
the track, the crowd looked them over 
critically. With most of the horses they 
were already familiar. But there was one 
horse and one jockey that nobody recog- 
nized. These were Santa Claus and Peter 
Hobbs: Stanwood had only run five or 
six times on Girtside Track beforé he had 
been taken off the track and sold—conse- 


. quently, the crowd did not recognize him 


now. Very clean-limbed and _ beautiful 
the big bay looked, though, as he curved 
his proud neck with the air of a true 
aristocrat and pranced impatiently. But 
the odds were too heavily against him for 
the crowd to give him much serious 
thought. They merely admired his 
beauty, as they had been amused at his 
name. They were a good deal amused at 
his jockey, too.. Peter was a trifle old to 
be in the saddle against a lot of young- 
sters, and worst of all from the standpoint 
of effective looks—he was rather bald. 
His racing colors were unlike those of any 
stable with which the crowd was familiar. 
A few old-timers were heard to remark 
that there was something strangely famil- 
iar about the old jockey’s style of sitting 
his horse, but they could not place him. 
Suddenly the gong in the judges’ stand 
clanged noisily, and the jockeys began to 
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get their mounts lined up for the start. 
Egmont had the outside—Santa Claus the 
pole. After two ragged attempts at a 
start, the bunch came under the wire al- 
most neck and neck—and the race for the 
Warren Stake was on. 

It was a superb start—sudden, swift 
and even. For the first two hundred and 
fifty yards they raced down the track in 
a close-packed bunch, but by the time 
the first quarter was finished, Egmont 
had forged ahead and was leading the rest 
by a length. Neck and neck behind him 
came Lady Alice and Elbertus. Fully 
two lengths behind them came Santa 
Claus. Agnes Z. had balked and was al- 
ready hopelessly out of the running. By 
the time they reached the middle of the 
second quarter, Egmont, without a touch 
of the whip, had increased his lead an- 
other length. Elbertus was running 
strongly for second place; while Lady 
Alice kept abreast of him only under 
constant goading with the whip. Santa 
Claus was now only a few feet behind her 
and riding easily. As they came under the 
wire for the third quarter, Santa Claus, 
with a totally unexpected burst of speed, 
pushed his nose even with Elbertus andl 
Lady Alice. Egmont, still two lengths 
ahead, looked an easy winner. Elbertus, 
Lady Alice and Santa Claus were now 
neck and neck and running very even. 

Then it was that the patrons of the 
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Girtside Track received a tremendous 
surprise. ‘The first flag had scarcely been 


_ passed when the bald-headed jockey rose 


suddenly in his stirrups and a brown 
streak seemed to draw swiftly away from 
Elberius and Lady Alice, and lengthe, 
lengthen itself to Egmont. It all hap- 
pened so quickly that the crowd scarcely 
realized what had taken place until it was 
all over. Then they realized with an in- 
credulous thrill, that Santa Claus, rank 
outsider, was running neck and neck with 
the great Egmont. As the two superb 
animals came thundering down the home- 
stretch, neither seemed to gain a single 
inch. But it did not escape the notice of 
the more experienced watchers of the bat- 
tle that Egmont was straining every nerve, 
while Santa Claus was running free. 
When the pair were within a hundred 
yards of the wire, Peter Hobbs rose again 
in his saddle, and—as it seemed—touched 
his mount ever so lightly on the neck. 
With another burst of speed, Santa Claus, 
thirty to one, hurled himself ahead of the 
great Egmont, and flashed under the wire 
—alone. 
* ok * * 

Peter Hobbs had spoken to Santa 
Claus, and that grand old good fellow, 
with a thousand dollars in his pack and 
a tumultuously happy old heart under his 
fur coat, was coming to people who were 
broke. 
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Christmas Sports im California 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


OLO, introduced from India to 
Great Britain, and thence import- 
ed to the United States and other 

English-speaking countries, is one of the 
most brilliant of out-door sports. Though 
it affords opportunities for the exercise 
of great skill on the part of the players, 
polo is remarkably simple, and, as it is 
played by teams of only four men each on 
a large field, all the details of the game 
are entirely open to view. The general 
principles of polo are perfectly easy to 
understand, the object of each team be- 
ing to drive the ball through its oppo- 
nent’s goal. The play is fast, but there 


is nothing of a complicated or unintelli- 
gible nature about it. In this respect it is 
far more satisfying to the ordinary spec- 
tator than baseball, cricket or the various 


games of football, which call for consider- 
able technical knowledge in the looker-on 
who wishes to understand and enjoy them. 
Anybody can grasp the essential features 
of polo after watching a period of play, 
whereas a man familiar with several 
varieties of football is altogether at sea 
when looking on at a new form of the 
game. 

The regulation polo-field is 900 by 450 
feet, though the game may be played on 
a ground of somewhat smaller dimensions. 
There are two goal-posts, ten feet high 
and 24 feet apart, at either end. They are 
of papier-mache and break easily in case 
a pony collides with them. ‘The field 
ought to be perfectly level, well-turfed 
and enclosed by 10-inch boards along the 
side lines to keep the ball from going out 
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of bounds. The center of the field, where 
the teams line up, is marked with white 
chalk. The ball is of light wood, 314% in. 
in diameter, painted white, and weighing 
not more than five ounces. The mallets 
have a cigar-shaped head, into which is 
fitted a pliable cane handle; they vary 
from 48 to 53 inches in length, according 
to the height and preference of the player. 

A match consists of one hour’s actual 
play, there being six periods of ten min- 
utes each, with breathing spells of two 
minutes after the first, third and fifth 
periods, and of five minutes after the 
second and fourth periods. Each of the 
first five periods ends as soon as the ball 
goes out of play after the expiration of 
the ten minutes; any additional time that 
the ball remains in play being deducted 
from the next period. The sixth period 
ends at the first stroke of the bell, even 
though the ball jis still in play. If the 
contending teams tie, the last period is 
prolonged until the ball goes out of play, 
and if the match is still undecided, there 
is an intermission of five minutes, after 
which the ball is thrown into play at. the 
point where it went out. The game is 
then continued in periods of ten minutes 
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each until one side gains a goal, which 
settles the match. If the ball goes out of 
play after the expiration of the first ten 
minutes of any period, the game is sus- 
pended for not more than two minutes, 
so as to enable the players to change pon- 
ies. Except for this, the play is continu- 
ous, unless an accident occurs, in which 
case time is deducted. 

A mounted referee follows the pro- 
gress of the game, and is assisted by a 
timer, a scorer, and two umpires or goal- 
keepers. The umpires assist in determin- 
ing when goals are scored. At the begin- 
ning of a game, the two teams form up 
opposite to each other in the center of the 
field, and the ball is “ thrown in” between 
them. The scoring is by goals, which are 
made when the ball is driven between the 
posts of the opponents’ goal. A “safety” 
is penalized a quarter, and a foul a half 
of one goal, these penalties being deducted 
from the score of the team against which 
they are awarded. A “safety” is made 
when a player takes the ball behind his 
own goal line to prevenj, the opposing side 
from scoring. A foul is committed when 
a player bumps into another at an angle 
dangerous to his opponent or his oppo- 
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Bunched in front of the goal. Burlingame vs. Santa Barbara. 


nents’ mount, zig-zags in front of a gal- 
loping player, trips or risks being tripped 
by an opponent’s pony. When players are 
riding from opposite directions, the ball 
must be kept on the off-side of each. It 
is permissible to ride an opponent off the 
ball, but in doing so it is not allowable to 
touch him, his pony or his mallet, nor to 
strike the ball when a player is dismount- 
ed. The referee may stop the game when 
a player is hurt or for any other good rea- 
son, the time lost not being counted. 
When the play begins again, the ball is 
thrown in among the players, who line up 
at the spot where the play was stopped. 
In case of a foul, the game is stopped and 
resumed at the spot where the foul oc- 
curred. It is a foul to strike one’s own 
pony across the flanks with a mallet, this 
being not only cruel to the animal, but 
also dangerous to Opponents who may 
happen to be riding near. 

At the expiry of a period, the play pro- 
ceeds until the ball goes out of bounds or 


‘one of the side-lines to get it, no one be- 





a goal: is scored: The additional time is 
deducted from the next period. If there © 
is a tie score at the end of the last period, 
the teams stop playing when the whistle 
is blown, and take the usual breathing- 
spell, after which an additional period is 
begun and is continued until one side 
or the other gets a goal or a fraction of 
a goal. 

When the ball goes over one of 
the side-lines, it is thrown in by the ref- 
eree at the point where it ‘vent out. When 
the ball passes over one of the goal lines, 
the team defending that goal may knock it 
out at the point where it crossed the line. 
If the player to whom the knock-out is 
assigned delays unnecessarily, the referee 
may throw a ball upon-the field and call 
“Play!” No opponent may approach 
within fifty feet of the player to whom 
the “knock out” is given until the ball 
has been struck. A player who requires 
a new mallet during the game must go to 
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ing permitted to bring a mallet onto the 
playing field. 

In tournament games in the Eastern 
States the strong players are handicapped, 
each being penalized a certain number of 
goals, according to his skill. The handi- 
caps are added together and a team re- 
ceives or gives the difference between its 
own aggregate handicap and that of the 
opposing team. In championship matches, 
of course, the teams meet on equal terms. 

A player cannot acquire perfect com- 
mand of his pony and his stroke without 
constant practice, and few American polo 
players get this. The individual work be- 
ing uncertain, the team work is ragged. 
In polo, as it is played’ in the United 
States, offensive play has been developed 
at the expense of defensive, so that, when 
one team is somewhat stronger than its 
opponents, it beats them unmercifully. 

The players are four in number, and 
are known as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and 
Back. Nos. 2 and 3 are the chief attack- 
ers; No. 1 leads the interference and the 
back defends the goal. Each player has 
his special function, and is expected to 
look out for the corresponding player on 
the opposing team. If a player leaves his 


proper position, he gives an opening to 
the opposing team. If all the players of 
a team are bunched together, their use- 
fulness is impaired and the failure to 
keep position breaks up team-work. The 
members of a well-trained team have a 
complete understanding in regard to in- 
terchange of positions, and no spot is 
left unguarded. A man may at times 
render good service by leaving his own 
position, but another player should be 
ready to take it. In the early days of 
polo-playing runs round the ends were 
often successful, but the player of the 
present day “rides off” his opponent and 
passes the ball straight towards goal. 
As in all team games, combination and 
an understanding of each other’s play are 
highly important elements of success, and 
a team the players of which, however 
good individually, do not work together, 
is sure to be beaten by a team the mem- 
bers of which are no stronger but play 
together. The physical condition, too, 
of the players, counts for much, for the 
cleverest player will not last through a 
keenly contested match unless he is in 
good trim. Polo requires considerable 
powers of endurance and horsemanship 














Joe Tobin, John Lawson and R. M. Tobin at Burlingame. 
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Santa Barbara team. Dr. Bert Boeseke, R. Cameron Rogers, Edgar Boeseke and Dr. E. J. Boeseke 


that has become second nature. The 
player and his mount should understand 
each other and work well together. 
Though polo in the United States is an 
importation from Great Britain, the game 
is played differently in the two countries. 
The object of the English game is to de- 
velop team play, and to offer no induce- 
ment to individual brilliancy. In the 
American game a player may take the 
ball whether he is on side or not. The 
hooking of mallets is permitted now both 
in the United States and Great Britain. 
Most of the American polo ponies are 
well-bred, the first of them having been 
bred from Kentucky thoroughbreds and 
Texas mares. The thoroughbred blood 
gives speed, while hardiness, pluck and 
cleverness are developed by racing or work 
after cattle. A good cow-pony is very 
clever and docile, besides possessing un- 
limited courage. If he has been trained 
by a competent rider he should have an 
unspoiled mouth and temper. He can 
stop quickly and turn rapidly. The best 
American polo ponies have been bred by 


the Honorable William Anson, an English 
resident of Coleman, Texas, who believes 
that they can be improved considerably by 
breeding imported polo pony sires to na- 
tive Texas mares. For this purpose he 
imported “Rock Salt,’ a remarkably 
handsome polo pony stallion, who won 
several prizes at Hurlingham, which club 
now holds the international trophy. 

The headquarters of polo in Northern 
California are at Burlingame and San 
Mateo, where nearly all the well-known 
polo players of this part of the State re- 
side. The Burlingame Country Club has 
a polo field, and so also has Charles W. 
Clark of San Mateo. The most skillful 
polo players in the neighborhood of San 
Fraticisco are R. M. Tobin, Cyril Tobin, 
J. S. Tobin, J. O.. Tobin, Jr., John Law- 
son, and Walter Scott Hobart. Laurence 


McCreery is living at Burlingame now, 
but gained much of his polo experience as 
a member of Walter Buckmaster’s crack 
English team. 

In the southern part of the State polo 
is under the control of the Southern Cali- 
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“Getting on.” 


fornia Polo and Pony Racing Associa- 
tion, which includes the Riverside, Los 
Angeles, Santa Monica, Santa Barbara, 
Coronado and San Diego Clubs. The 
first tournament of the Association was 
held on the field of the Coronado Coun- 


try Club in March, and was very success- 
ful. The club has a fine turfed polo 
field 900 by 400 feet, and also a practice 
field. There are sixty loose boxes for 
ponies, an excellent one-mile track, a 
grand-stand and a well equipped club- 
house. The polo Challenge Trophy is a 
handsome, solid silver bowl, thirty inches 
high and seventeen inches across, and 
must be won three times by the same club 
before becoming its property. 

Each year four silver goblets a fot 
high are.carried off by the members of the 
winning team. The Challenge Trophy 
was presented by John D. Spreckels of 
San Francisco. 

Five teams, representing the Burlin- 
game Country Club, Los Angeles, River- 
side, Santa Barbara and Santa Monica, 
entered the first championship tourna- 
ment of the Coronado Country Club. In 
the first round Santa Barbara met Los 
Angeles, Riverside was drawn against 
Burlingame, and the Santa Monica team 
drew the bye. The first match was played 
on Thursday afternoon, March ist, Dr. 
J. A. Edmonds being time-keeper and 
referee, R. M. Tobin umpire for Santa 
Barbara and Robert Lee Bettner for Los 
Angeles. The Santa Barbara team quick- 
ly showed its superior strength, Bertrand 
Boeseke, No. 3, scoring the first goal af- 














Burlingame team. R. M. Tobin, John Lawson, J..O. Tobin, Jr., and Walter S. Hobart. 
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CHRISTMAS SPORTS IN CALIFORNIA. 


ter five minutes 5 seconds play. Before 
the end of the first period of ten minutes 
the Santa Barbara team had added two 
goals to its score. James Blute and T. 
Weiss, Jr., of Los Angeles worked their 
hardest to avert defeat, but at the end 
of the sixth period the score stood: Santa 
Barbara 7%, Los Angeles 2. Bertrand 
Boeseke scored four of the seven goals; 
Dr. E. J. Boeseke two, and R. C. Rogers 
one. The Los Angeles team had been 
unable to use its polo field for practice on 
account of heavy rains, so that both the 
players and the ponies were out of condi- 
tion. The winning Santa Barbara team 
was made up of Edgar Boeseke, No. 1; R. 
Cameron Rogers, No. 2; Bertrand Boe- 
seke, No. 3, and Dr. E. J. Boeseke, back. 
The Los Angeles four were B. N. Smith, 
Jr., No. 1; E. R. Young, No. 2; James 
Blute, No. 3; and T. Weiss, Jr., back. 

At 3 o’clock on Friday afternoon the 
Riverside and Burlingame teams met. 
Though it was supposed that the Burlin- 
game players would win pretty easily, the 
contest proved the keenest and closest of 
the tournament. Pattee, No. 2, on the 
Riverside team played a remarkably good 
game, and at one time the score stood 3 
to 2 in favor of Riverside. For Burlin- 
game, R. M. Tobin played strongly, keep- 
ing the Riverside back, Roberts, out of 
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Dr. J. A. Edmunds, referee in the match between 


Santa Barbara and Los Angeles. 


the game altogether. J. S. Tobin did 
good work; John Lawson was there with 
many fine back-hand strokes, and W. 8. 
Hobart drove straight and long. The 
Burlingame men were well mounted on 
fast and well-seasoned ponies. Their 
team work was excellent, but it was the 
general opinion that if Frank Hudson 
had played with the Riverside team, Bur- 
lingame would have been beaten. The 








Los Angeles team. 
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On the polo field at Del Monte. 








winning four were R. M. Tobin, No. 1; 
John Lawson, No. 2; J. 8. Tobin, No. 3, 
and W. S. Hobart, back. The Riverside 
representatives were M. E. Flowers, No. 
1; H. C. Pattee, No. 2; Robert Lee Beit- 
ner, No.3, and W. L. Roberts, back. 

At 10:30 on Saturday morning, March 
3d, the Santa Barbara and Santa Monica 
teams came together. E. J. Boeseke, on 
account of indisposition, was not able to 
play for Santa Barbara, and Bertrand 
Boeseke was not in his best form. The 
old Southern California Polo Club of 
Santa Monica was represented by H. G. 
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ing keen and eager, was first on the 
ground, while the Santa Barbara men 
were late in putting in an appearance, 
and seemed to lack vigor. T. Weiss, Jr., 
of Los Angeles, was umpire for Santa 
Barbara, and Frank Hudson of Santa 
Monica for Burlingame. Robert Leigh- 
ton was time-keeper and Dr. J. A. Ed- 
monds referee. At 3 p. m. the Santa Bar- 
bara umpire “threw in” the ball, which 
was at once taken and carried to the 
Santa Barbara goal line by Burlingame. 
Bert Boeseke drove, but J. S. Tobin of 
Burlingame ‘took possession of the ba'l 








Some of Walter Hobart’s polo ponies in their boxes at Coronado. 


Bundrem, No. 1; W. E. Pedley, No. 2; 
A. N. Redmayne,; No. 3, and Frank Hud- 
son, back. The team had not played to- 
gether before the tournament, and had 
little chance. Frank Hudson at back 
played strongly, making two of the three 
goals scored by Santa Monica, but the 
score was 8 goals to 3 in favor of Santa 
Barbara when time was called. 

On Monday, the 5th, the final match 
between Santa Barbara and Burlingame 
took place. The Burlingame team, look- 





and sent it to Hobart, who drove -it 
straight between the Santa Barbara goal- 
posts. On the ball being thrown in again, 
John Lawson got possession and carried 
it nearly to goal, but was checked by R. 
C. Rogers, who played the star game for 
Santa Barbara. At the end of the fifth 
period, the score stood 11 to 0 in favor 
of Burlingame, which won the first cham- 
pionship of the Coronado Country Club. 
In 1904 the Santa Barbara Club beat 
Burlingame 9 to 2, but this year the 
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team was decidedly off its game. Dr. E. 
J. Boeseke, who is generally very accu- 
rate, played weakly, missing many of his 
favorite back-hand strokes. A sprained 
wrist and an injured leg handicapped 
him greatly, and his poor form took the 
heart out of the other members of the los- 
ing team. The results of the tournament 
showed that the teams stood as follows in 
order of strength: Burlingame, Riverside, 
Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and Santa 
Monica. 

The next tournament for the polo 
championship of the Coronado Country 
Club will be held in the spring of 1907, 
and later it is hoped to arrange an inter- 
national match, in which British ‘and 
American teams will take part. For the 
international event, a magnificent tro- 
phy has been designed. It is a two-han- 
dled goblet 43 inches high and having an 
extreme width of 16 inches. The cover 
is surmounted by two eagles, back to 
back, with outstretched wings, support- 
ing a gold globe, on which are etched the 
hemispheres, to denote the international 
character of the trophy. The eagles are 
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intended to typify the American char- 
acter. The lower part of the cover is 
surrounded by a ring of medallions of 
Californian quartz of various kinds. The 
words, International Polo Championship, 
in gold letters encircle the cup. Beneath 
the lettering are four gold panels sepa- 
rated by pilasters. On one of the panels 
the conditions governing the possession 
of the trophy will be engraved, the others 
being decorated with polo playing scenes. 
Below the panels is the Coronado Coun- 
try Club shield in colored enamels, sur- 
rounded by laurel and oak leaves in gold. 
The handles of the cup are of elaborate 
scroll work. The ornamentation consists 
of floral scrolls and acanthus leaves, in 
the style of the Italian Renaissance. The 
pedestal is of Californian redwood burl, 
having round it twelve shields, on which 
the name of the winning club at each an- 
nual tournament will be engraved. The 
trophy is probably the handsomest and 
most costly that has ever been given for 
a polo tournament, and will doubtless 
be productive of very keen competition be- 
tween the contestants. 








Hobart and Roberts “riding off.” 
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Socialism, volved and Ideal 


BY SOLON ORR 


only in the United States and 

Canada, but throughout the coun- 
tries of Europe. It is active in the British 
colonies, and is represented in Japan. 
The wide diffusion of this sentiment, as 
well as the earnestness of its advocates, 
is not without significance. The Pro- 
testant Reformation was preceded by a 
period in which the sentiment for re- 
ligious reform, starting from small be- 
ginnings, gained steadily until the great 
sectarian movement had become a fact. 
Judging from like phenomena occurring 
in the march of history since that time, 
the significance of the present sentiment 
is, that we are approaching a period dur- 
ing which socialist tendencies will enter 
more and more into our industrial civili- 
zation. 

There are many facts which point that 
way. The regulations imposed upon in- 
dustry by our municipal and State Gov- 
ernments, as well as those imposed by the 
Federal Government, including the recent 
rate legislation, are of this character. A 
like advance in Governmental regulation 
is also presented in other countries; 
among these, notably England, Switzer- 
land and New Zealand. In this connec- 
tion, it is worthy of remark that the heav- 
iest advance in Governmental regulation 
in this and other countries, has taken 
place in those quasi-public industries 
which from their very nature are already 
nearest the Government. 

Ancient industry pursued a like pro- 
gression. A thorough system of Gov- 
ernmental regulation of industry ap- 
peared at the meridian of Athenian civili- 
zation, or about 450 B. C. Presumably, 
this level was approached through a ser- 
ies of gradual transitions, for there was 
nothing of the kind at the beginning of 
the sixth century. Passing this meridian, 
progression declined from this level. 
Even in Kleon’s time, the power of the 
Government to control the great holders 
of wealth was beginning to weaken. Gov- 


ae OCIALIST sentiment is active, not 


ernmental regulation disappeared from 
industry as the Graeco-Roman civiliza- 
tion descended to its decadence. 
Conceding that our industrial pro- 
gression is approaching socialism, the lat- 
ter in its ultimate form is not imminent. 
In theory, industry passes from private 
to corporate, and from corporate to Gov- 
ernment ownership. Between corporate 
and Government ownership lie the follow- 


ing transitions: 1. Government regulation 


under corporate ownership; 2. Govern- 
ment operation under corporate owner- 
ship; 3. Government ownership. Be- 
tween these lie many lesser transitions, 
each of which must be experienced in turn 
before we are ready for the next higher. 
We have been forty years advancing to 
the present stage of Government regu- 
lation in railroad rates. The recent rate 
legislation, though an emphasis of the 
Inter-State Commerce Act, is no more 
than superficial regulation. Were the 
measure of regulation full, rates would 
be legislated. At the slow rate with which 
we have advanced to the present stage, 
many years must elapse before the full 
measure of such regulation is attained. 
Besides, many of our industries are not 
yet the subject of regulation. Altogether, 
we are no farther than the incipient tran- 
sitions. The equivalent of stage 1, in 
the scheme, is not reached till rates and 
price in all industries are legislated, uns 
til quality of goods and: service is also 
the subject of regulation, and until these 
regulations constantly impose. If the 
first stage is so far from. us, progression 
cannot possibly reach ultimate socialism 
in the normal order for many decades to 
come. 

So much for evolved socialism. Now 
for the ideal socialism of the socialists. 

Is it too much to say that the socialists 
would immediately substitute ultimate 
socialism by artificial and arbitrary means 
for the present industrial system? So- 
cialists tell us that they would observe 
moderation in bringing about their re- 
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forms. A little inquiry, however, will 
demonstrate the contrary. 

Viewing the range of present opinion 
on industrial economics, we have the fol- 
lowing disposition: 1. Those who would 
have industry reduced to individual 
prosecution (the anarchists); 2. Those 
favoring a more divided control of indus- 
try than the present, such as prevailed a 
generation ago; 3. Those favoring the 
present larger corporate control of in- 
dustry; fourth, those favoring the pres- 
ent disposition, but subject to Goyv- 
ernment supervision and regulation; 5. 
Those favoring the public ownership of 
public utilities; 6. The socialists. By re- 
ducing this disposition, we -have the fol- 
lowing scheme: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, in which 
the socialists are seen to form the ultimate 
extreme in the range of present-day opin- 
ion. Now an extreme element is incap- 
able of moderation. They were extrem- 
ists who precipitated the excesses of the 
first French revolution, and they were ex- 
tremists who precipitated the war over 
slavery in our own country nearly a half 
century ago. The bitterness which actu- 
ated these extreme elements is familiar 
matter to even the superficial reader of 
history. That the socialists are so im- 
bued, is betrayed in their bitterness to- 
ward even those who are the least op- 
posed to socialism. The average social- 
ist has no patience with the principle of 
Governmental regulation, or with even 
the public ownership doctrines of the 
populists. We may gather, then, that 
the socialists would immediately substi- 
tute ideal socialism in the place of the 
present industrial disposition. 

Do they expect an industrial system, 
artificially substituted and without one 
hour of experience behind. it, to endure 
and fully answer all economic needs? In 
thus setting up such a system, many de- 
fects would be overlooked, for hu- 
man judgment, whether collective or in- 
dividual, is fallible. These defects 
would certainly lay the basis of many mis- 
chiefs, not to be foreseen at the time of 
reformation. Evolved socialism, on the 
other hand, would work out its defects as 
ultimate socialism was gradually ap- 
proached. The socialists have time and 
again experimented with colonies, regard- 
ing each successixe experiment as the be- 
ginning that was to beacon the nation on 


to successful socialism; yet with unerring 
certainty, these experiments have proved 


a series of miserable failures. The social- 
ists have abandoned these minor attempts 
and now look forward to the time when 
they may experiment with the nation at 
large. 

There are many reasons why artificial 
socialism, whether experimenting with 
colonies or with the nation at large, 
should fail. Chief among these, and per- 
haps comprehending all the others, is the 
fact that the psychic quality of our times 
is not compatible with ultimate social- 
ism. The socialist colonization experi- 
ments failed because the colonists were 
unable to set aside, as individuals, the 
self-interest incident to and inheriting the 
prosecution of industry at the present 
stage of progression. They assumed a 
psychic quality not due in the present 
period. Democracy is the Governmental 
form which should coincide with ulti- 
mate socialism. Thus far, political pro- 
gression has not been carried to that 
stage. Our people have not that intense 
and constant interest in public affairs 
which distinguishes democracy. As in 
industrial progression, we are only in the 
initial stage of democracy, and only in 
the incipient transitions of that. An im- 
perfect ochlocratic tendency is indeed at 
work among us; that is, an arraying of 
sentiment according to group interests. 
The labor unions are occupied with the 
welfare of their own class, but with no 
great regard for outside interests; so al- 
so with the agrarian organizations, the 
commercial order, and other groups. It is 
only in the higher commercial order that 
sentiment in such regards is active and 
coherent. For instance, the labor unions 
decry the truck store system, the sweat 
shop, child labor, and other injustices. 
There is a wide-spread sentiment that 
these things are wrong; yet the feeling 
that these things should be obviated is 
practically confined to the labor organi- 
zations; but even there, though active, it 
is less than coherent. With all their or- 
ganization and effectiveness in handling 
labor troubles, the unions remain the 
veriest rope of sand as a coherent voting 
unity. “A wrong to the humblest is 
the concern of all” is a saying which ex- 
presses the spirit of democracy in a nut- 
shell. Did the spirit of democracy uni- 
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versally prevail, the injustices complained 
of could not exist, for were it possible for 
the corporate control of industry to ob- 
tain under democracy, an active public 
sentiment would promptly boycott the 
offending corporation to a larger sense 
of justice. Clearly, the psychic quality 
which must prevail before democracy 
and socialism are possible is not only not 
with us, but is not due till some decades 
in the future. 

Some socialists take the view- that 
socialism, once that it is instituted, willi 
continue indefinitely without departing 
from that order. This is not possible. 
History shows that civilization either ad- 
vances or declines. It does not nor can- 
not remain stationary. 

Where socialism or any othe: condit 10n 
is artificially instituted, before it is due, 
revulsions in both directions of progres- 
sion follow with a rapidity out of all 
keeping with the normal order. ‘This is 
instanced in the political vicissitudes 
which have overtaken the French since 
and including the first revolution. 
Throughout his reign, Louis XV stead- 
fastly resisted the aspirations of the peo- 
ple for more liberal government, at a 
time when moderate concessions woulil 
have relieved the tension. His successor 
yielded, but by that time the extreme ele- 
ments predominated, and were not to be 
satisfied with apything short of extreme 
reforms. Within a few months, the Gov- 
ernment was thrust from absolutism to 
republicanism. No doubt these earnest, 
eager and impulsive, but immoderate re- 
formers believed that the changes that 
they had made should endure forever; 
yet within twenty years, absolutism had 
resumed under the first Napoleon. Here 
was a series of political mutations, which 
in the normal order of progression should 
have required centuries for their evolu- 
tion. Including the first revolution, 
French polity has thrice alternated be- 
tween monarchy and republicanism, and 
has only come to its normal balance un- 
der the present republic. 

Our solution of the slavery question, in 
our own country, is another case in point. 
The abolitionists, as they became more 
powerful, persevered in more extreme de- 


mands with regard to abolition. They 


were no longer content with the modera- 
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tion and the compromises of a Clay and 
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a Webster. They became impatient and 
could no longer abide the time when they 
could free the negro |}. constitutional 
changes, but by unlawful means aided 
runaway slaves to escape from tueir mas- 
ters. Then came the lawless raid of Jolin 
Brown, and its hurrah of approval 
throughout the North. The slave owners 
believed that they saw in these things ruin 
to themselves. Actuated by the :misap- 
prehensions which the impatience and im- 
moderation of the abolitionists had in- 
spired, the slave States resolved upon se- 
cession. The abolition of slavery was 
justified by the war, of which it formed 
the central, though not the direct cause. 
At the time of emancipation, few if any 
abolitionists looked forward to the en- 
franchisement of the slaves; but the now 
resistless trend of sentiment swept on, 
and the negro was given the ballot. Thus, 
within a very few years, the status of the 
negro was thrust from slavery to the full 
measure of citizenship; a level to which 
the white man, notwithstandine kis 
higher intellectualism, has attained only 
after centuries of slow growth, though 
starting from a level of servitude far 
above that of the negro slave. The uaboli- 
tionists had won, but at an awful cost in 
blood and treasure. In the normal crder 
of progression, emancipation shoul®. have 
approached through a series of gradval 
transitions protracted through severa! de- 
cades, in which case this awful penalty 
and other mischiefs could have becn 
avoided. No doubt the reformers  be- 
lieved that the changes which they had 
made were to result in permanent goorl 
to all concerned. Certainly, they did not 
foresee the mischiefs which were to fol- 
low, though these were near at hand, and 
have continued to follow in an unending 
train since that time. 

Then came the excesses under negio 
domination during the period of recon- 
struction. ‘The period of reconstruction 
was the apex of the negro’s wave of un- 
earned liberty. White rule resumed in 
the South, and sentiment at the North 
had sufficiently slackened that they were 
no longer disposed to interfere. The 
whites admitted the negroes to civil 
duties for a time. However, there was 


at work within the negro himself a dis- 
integrating force which slavery, wit? al! 
its faults, had restrained, but which the 
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abolitionists failed to take into account; 
and that is the negro’s native creaturism. 
After their liberation, the negroes mis- 
took license for liberty. They gathered 
in the towns, gave themselves over to crea- 
ture pleasures, and forsook the uscful 
habits of duty which slavery bad instilled. 
At the close of the wav they were the 
most dutiful of. servants; now they are 
the least reliable. Socially, they have so 
far degenerated that they are no Jonger 
fit to associate with the whites in the dis- 
charge of civil duties. More than that, 
as voters they have become so corrupt 
that several of the States have disfran- 
chised them. In these things, we view a 
downward trend from the full measure of 
citizenship attained during the pericd of 
reconstruction. 

The unrestrained creaturism of the ne- 
groes has carried them down to a level of 
immorality not known of them in slavery. 
A vicious element has grown up amony 
them, which is given over to vicious and 
idle pursuits. The failure of legal pen- 
alties and mob violence to suppress the 
shocking outrages committed by repre- 
sentatives of this element shows thal 
sooner or later a measure of restraint 
must impose for the protection of the 
whites. Even the better element among 
them are disposed to condone the of- 
fenses of the vicious; they are also pos- 
sessed of the idea that they must hate 
the white man whether he comes from 
the North or from the South. Doubtless 

- once that this policy of restraint is un- 
der way, it will carry farther than is 
rightful, when to correct the same an op- 
posite revulsion will follow. The point 
of progressional balance is yet far in the 
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Our examples do not argue that the 
artificial institution of socialism will en- 
dure. We rather gain that such institu- 
tion out of its time would be fol- 
lowed by a series of opposite revul- 
sions, which would strew the march of 
progress with the wreck and violence of 
repeated revolutions, until progression re- 
sumed its normal balance. However, we 
further gain from these examplés that 
more than one or two opposing “elements 
are required to produce these abnormali- 
ties, and the resulting perturbations by 
forcing progress out of its order. It was 
the irrational obstinacy of Louis XV, op- 
posed to the aspirations of the liberals 
which . brought on the crash when the 
royal .resistance finally gave way in the 
succeeding reign. In the second example, 
the slave-holders were too little disposed 
to compromise with the abolitionists at a 
time when moderate concessions would 
have relieved the tension, and perhaps 
have saved the country from the disas- 
ters incident to the secession move- 
ment. 

To hasten socialism out of its turn-in 
the present instance, the controllers of 
wealth have only to persevere in the im- 
position of the injustices complained of, 
and their irrational impolicy of repres- 
sion against organized labor, and in foil- 
ing the regulations legislated for the pro- 
tection of the public. The force of our 
examples is, that it is better to trust to 
moderation and to the slower working but 
surer and more permanent results of nor- 
mal progression. Socialism, whatever it 
is to be, must grow gradually out of pres- 
ent conditions, precisely as these have 
grown out of the less centralized condi- 
tions of the near past. 
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HE morning sun, glimmering 
through the redwoods, cast gro- 
tesque shadows upon the road 

which wound its way, snakelike, through 
the peaceful valley of Las Uvas, and here 
and there a ray of sunlight played upon 
the calm waters of Las Uvas Creek, 
which flowed serenely on, unconscious of 
its beauty. 

The road, narrow, but dustless, often 
lost itself in turns and canyons and then 
climbed the mountainside to Loma Prieta, 
the peak at the head of the valley. 

The sky was blue and cloudless; the 
blue sky of December in California, and 
all about hung a clean, green freshness, 
brought by the early rains which had 
come and gone a week before. The birds 
were astir, singing morning carols to the 
sunshine, and now and then a butterfly 
fluttered about a dewy twig or leaf, un- 
certain where to rest, so sparkling was 
the dew. 

Luxuriant grape-vines covered the 
sloping hillsides above the creek, and far 
below in the meadow lands was the 
sprouting grain, like a huge velvet carpet 
of green. 

The ranch houses, some more preten- 
tious than others, lay scattered about at 
various distances from the roadside, and 
at the forking of the road stood the coun- 
try store and post office, a large, onc- 
story building. Its long, shady porch was 






an inviting resting place on a hot day, 
and the big oak tree in front of the store, 
spread out its leafy arms in cordial wel- 
come to weary travelers. 

The storekeeper himself sat upon the 
porch this bright morning, smoking con- 
tentedly as he gazed up the road in the 
direction of Loma Prieta. 

“Huh!” he said aloud, laying his pipe 
aside and thoughtfully rubbing his chin. 
“Dave Williams must be off to town— 
that’s the rattle of his buckboard all 
right.” He shifted his position to get a 
better view of the road, and then in the 
distance he saw a team of sorrels trotting 
along with the amiable jog-trot of horses 
who had had a good breakfast of oats and 
hay. 

The driver of the sorrels was a big man 
with a pleasant face and his broad white 
hat was tilted far back upon his head, re- 
vealing a mass of brown hair. He waved 
the whip to the storekeeper as he drew 
near and called out a cheery “Good- 
morning, Mr. Peters,” as the sorrels 
stopped beneath the oak tree. 

“Good-morning, good-morning,” Mr. 
Peters exclaimed with a broad and friend- 
ly smile. “And have you heard the news 
up in your part of the world? No? Well, 
well, you don’t tell me. Why, they’re 


coming up to-day—bag and baggage— 
ard they might be on their way now for 
all I know.” 
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Dave Williams ran his fingers thought- 
fully through his hair and he eyed the 
store-keeper with a puzzled expression. 
“Who’s this you’re talking about, Mr. 
Peters? Somebody new up this way?” 

“Who am I talking about? Who, but 
them there Easterners who bought the 
Johnson ranch. Henry saw them down 
to the depot last night. Goodwin’s the 
name, and some say they ain’t as wealthy 
as they might be. Jimminy knows what 
they'll stock the place with, seeing as the 
Johnsons took everything when they went. 
Henry, he says, the man looks just dread- 
ful sick, and the young ones—two of 
them—look pretty peaked, too. I heard 
that they paid cash—that’s why they 
ain’t got nothing left, I guess.” Mr. Pet- 
ers forgot his pipe and everything, so 
busy was he with his information, and 
the driver of the sorrels sat open-mouthed, 
listening eagerly to every word. 

“Yes, siree,” Mr. Peters continued, af- 
ter taking a long breath. “I say to mv 
wife only last night, ‘Ella,’ says I, ‘I'll 
bet the folks up the valley ain’t heard the 
news yet,’ but she wouldn’t believe me.” 

“No, that’s right; we don’t get the 
news up our way, like you do down here. 
Why, all the talk up the valley you get, 
all the talk down to the depot you get, 
and all the talk out there you get.” Dave 
pointed his whip in the direction of the 
Johnson ranch, which lay on the foot- 
hills along the road that ran to Gilroy. 
“You see, Mr. Peters, you’re the center 
of information, that’s what you are.” He 
picked up the lines and chuckled to the 
sorrels. “Well, I must be off. Good-day 
to you, Mr. Peters.” 

The store-keeper, left to himself, walked 
up and down the porch, keeping step to 
the rattle of the disappearing buckboard. 

“Well, well, Dave was gurprised al- 
right,” he said, speaking his thoughts 
aloud. “He certainly was clean, plumb 
surprised. By Jimminy, if I didn’t sure 
forget to ask why he was off to town to- 
day. Let me see! Why, oh, I got it. He 
was to get his money for the grapes to- 
day—that’s it—a good pile, too. Huh, 
Dave has a snug bank account by now, 
I’m thinking. He always did have good 
crops. Well, he——” 

His meditations were rudely broken by 
the sudden appearance of his son Henry, 
who came from the house at the rear of 








- the store. “Say, pa, ma wants to know 
what you and Mg. Williams were talking 
so long about? Ma says——” 

“Run along, sonny, and tell your ma 
that I’ll be there directly. No, never 
mind! Here, you tend store and I'll go 
now,” and with this, Mr. Peters disap- 
peared around the corner of the building, 
lighting his pipe as he went. 

Henry lingered about the store for a 
few minutes, prying into every box and 
barrel to see if there were something new 
on hand, and then climbed up into the 
topmost branches of the oak tree, where 
he sat for a long time, cutting his name 
upon the bark with his old but service- 
able penknife. 

Suddenly he stopped with the alertness 
of a fourteen-year-old boy, and stared 
with open mouth in the direction in which 
Dave Williams had gone. He saw, faintly 
in the distance, a large wagon and a 
smaller one, and both were strange to Las 
Uvas Valley. “Pa,” he called in excited 
tones, scrambling out of the tree as he 
spoke. “Pa, come quick. Pa, pa, here’s 
two wagons coming. I think they’re from 
the depot. Pa, oh, pa 

He was out of the tree and running for 
his father by this time. 

Mr. Peters came, and behind him 
bustled his wife, a stout little woman, 
with a round, goed-natured face. She 
dried her wet hands upon her apron as 
she hurried, talking all the while. “Now, 
pa, do fix your necktie—it looks dreadful 
all curled up and twisted—and smooth 
out your hair in front—it’s tossed just 
awful. Henry, run in, like mother’s own 
boy, and wash your face and hands— 
there’s a dear.” 

The wagons moved with maddening 
slowness to the Peters’ family, who stood 
in a row on the porch waiting impatiently 
for the new arrivals to come _ within 
speaking distance. A two-seated buck- 
board was in the lead, and the depot mas- 
ter’s son handled the reins. By his side 
sat a tall, thin, sallow-faced man, and in 
the seat in the rear was Mrs. Goodwin 
and the two children, all looking about 
them with delighted wonder at the beauty 
of the place. 

The second wagon was a two-horse af- 
fair, also, in which there were a few 
household articles and two large trunks. 

The buckboard stopped in front of the 





























A. CHRISTMAS SURPRISE PARTY. 


store beneath the welcoming arms of the 
oak tree, and the driver was the first to 
speak: “Hullo, Mr. Peters. How-do, 
Mrs. Peters. Hullo, Henny. Well, say, 
it’s a fine day, ain’t it?” 

The Peters family- bowed, and Mr. 
Peters invited the driver to “tie up.” 

“ Well, I dunno but what I won’t. Want 
a rest now, don’t you?” He turned to the 
little woman and the children, and they 
all nodded assent. 

Mrs. Peters drew Henry aside. “Now, 
Henny, there’s. a good boy,” she whis- 
pered, “just run and set the dinner ta- 
ble. Goodness knows they must be hun- 
gry after their drive. That’s a good boy 
—and put on the best china and the new 
spoons and forks—there’s mother’s own 
boy—and put on the clean cloth out of 
the second drawer in my bureau—there’s 
a dear—and don’t forget to set the nap- 
kins on—the best ones, too. Mother’il 
buy you something nice for Christmas.” 

Henry reluctantly left the porch and 
went to the house to set the table, his 
mind a confused mass of best china, a 
thin, sad-faced man, new spoons, new 
playmates, clean napkins, mother, Christ- 
mas, and hungry company, all in the sec- 
ond drawer of the bureau. 

It was with some hesitation that the 
Goodwin family accepted Mrs. Peters’ 
kind invitation to dinner, and with a 
good deal of talking they all sat down to 
the table, both drivers and the store- 
keeper’s hired man, who had been out in 
the vegetable garden planting lettuce, in- 
cluded. . 

It was a jovial meal, and the stran- 
gers laughed oftener than they had in 
many weeks. They were delighted with 
the vegetables, all grown by Mr. Peters, 
and the steaming hot corn, brought to 
the table on the cob, was received with 
exclamations of surprise. 

“You see,” Mr. Peters said proudly, 
pointing through the window to the fields 
beyond, “‘there’s my corn-field, here’s my 
vegetable garden, up there on the hillside 
are my grape-vines, across the road is my 
grain-field, and here’s my home—yes, 
siree, everything together, and that’s just 
what you’ll have in no time out on your 
place, and I hope you’ll have money in the 
bank, same as me, too, and two or three 
fine horses and a pig or two, and a nice 
bunch of cows. We’re all farmers around 
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here—even the store-keeper himself, you 
see. Farmin’s the thing.” 

“The climate seems to be lovely,” Mrs. 
Goodwin said, timidly, looking out at the 
bluest of blue skies and the peaceful sur- 
roundings. 

“Lovely!” Mrs. Peters exclaimed. 
“Why, lovely, ain’t the name for it—it’s 
perfectly, beautifully .magnificent. Why, 
just look at pa there and Henny, and by 
and bye you'll see the neighbors. Lovely! 
Well, I should think so.” 

It was long after their guests had de- 
parted that the Peters fumily finally set- 
tled down to their varied duties, for they 
all had so much to say that it took them 
a long time to get through talking, and 
even the hired man sat upon the shady 
porch with them, giving his opinion as 
freely as the others. 

Several customers came to the store in 
the afternoon, some on horseback and ~ 
some in buggies, and all had to hear about 
the new-comers to Las Uvas Valley. 

Dave Williams, on his return from San 
Jose, tied his sorrel colts to the oak tree, 
and then Mr. Peters and himself sat chat- 
ting for a while upon the porch, and the 
sun, like a golden ball was half-hidden 
behind Loma Prieta and the shadows were 
long and indistinct upon the roadway 
when the sorrels turned in at their home 
gate. 


II. 


The next morning, bright and early, 
the Peters family were astir and busy at 
their work. The storekeeper sat at the 
desk in the rear of the store, stamping the 
outgoing mail, and Henry was currying 
the gray mare which he drove in the light 
cart when he went for the mail. It was 
Saturday, and, being Saturday, was mail 
day for Las Uvas Valley. 

Mrs. Peters was in her cheerful kitchen 
washing the breakfast dishes, and through 
the open door and windows the sunlight 
streamed in, bringing good humor and 
happiness with its bright rays. 

Out in the garden, the hired man was 
lazily picking string beans for lunch and 
singing old tunes to the chattering spar- 
rows who were hovering about searching 
for breakfast. : 

After stamping the mail, Mr. Peters 
locked it tightly in the large bag and de- 
posited it on the counter, waiting for 
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Henry, who presently drove out from the 
stable yard. 

“Here you are, Henny,” said Mr. Pet- 
ers, handing the bag to the boy. “Come 
back as soon as you can, but don’t drive 
that mare too fast. You needn’t bring 
anything from Madrone or Morgan Hill, 
because I’ll be going down myself Mon- 
day to get that case of toys I ordered.” 

Henry drove off with a flourish of the 
whip and an important “gid-ap” to the 
mare, while his father sauntered to the 
vegetable garden, where he stopped to 
talk to the hired man. 

“John,” he said, absent-mindedly 
plucking bean leaves and tearing them 
into little bits as he spoke, “T’ll finish 
picking the beans myself, if you’ll get the 
colt and ride over to the Goodwin’s place. 
I think they might need some help for the 
day, and it looks unneighborly not to 
give them a bit of help. I’d go myself, 
only its mail day, and I can’t leave the 
store for long.” 

“T don’t mind going,” John said, with 
a good-natured grin, as he handed the 
half-filled pan of beans to Mr. Peters. 
** But is there anything you want to send 
them ?” 

“ Well, now, let me see.” Mr. Peters 
rubbed his chin with his unoccupied hand. 
“Well, you might—yes, take them these 
beans you picked. I’ll get more for din- 
ner.” He carried the pan to the house 
and put the beans into a flour sack. 

In a few minutes John appéared, riding 
a bay colt which pranced around in eager- 
ness to be off. The sack of beans was tied 
to the pommel of the large Mexican sad- 
dle, and its presence there annoyed the 
animal, who had been broken but a short 
time. John wore a broad-brimmed som- 
brero, and had neither coat nor vest for 
the morning was warm. He was a tall 
man, and looked still taller in the saddle, 
where he sat erect with the reins in one 
hand and a stout rawhide quirt in the 
other. 

He flecked the colt with the quirt, and 
with a “whoop-la,” was soon galloping 
away and in a twinkling was lost to view 
in a bend of the road. 

The horse and rider passed several 
gateways, all leading to ranch houses and 
stables, before they came to the wide-open 
entrance of the Johnson ranch. The bars 
were down, and John rode into the yard 
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undisturbed. He saw smoke curling from 
the chimney, but the dog-house was 
empty, the chicken yard was bare of 
chickens, the barn was deserted, and no 
familiar grunt of welcome came from the 
pig-pen. 

“Huh!” said John, as he rode to the 
house, “looks kinder lonesome. First 
time I’ve been here since the Johnsons 
quit. Wonder will it look good soon 
again ?” 

Around the house was the remains of 
a one-time pretty garden; lilac bushes 
still growing and a climbing rose covered 
the wall on one side, and while on the 
other was a passion vine which hid sev- 
eral windows from view. 

Mrs. Goodwin came to the door, and, 
recognizing John, gave him a pleasant 
“good-morning” and invited him in to 
breakfast. 

“ Breakfast ?” John stammered. “Why, 
thank you, ma’am, but I ate breakfast 
two hours ago. I come—Mr.. Peters—he 
sent me over to see if you needed any help. 
I’ve got lots of time, and—and—here’s 
some fresh string beans he sent over. He 
thought you might like ’em.” He bash- 
fully handed her the sack of beans, and 
then stared straight before him, murmur- 
ing a “you’re welcome” to Mrs. Goodwin’s 
effusive thanks. 

The children ran out and were loud in 
praise of the colt, which jumped about 
and shied at them when they approached. 

“T’m going to ride myself when we get 
a horse,” the boy said, shaking his head 
emphatically as he looked with envious 
eyes at the horse and saddle. 

“That’s right, sonny, that’s the way 
to talk. By and bye you'll be like the 
rest of us, won’t you?” John dismounted 
as he spoke, and tied the colt to the hitch- 
ing post which stood some distance from 
the house. 

“ My papa feels better already,” the lit- 
tle girl said, looking at John’s sunburnt 
face and stalwart figure. “He’s going to 
get big and strong out here—mamma 
says so. And Willie and me, we’re get- 
ting bigger already, ain’t we, Willie? 
Mamma says it’s the loveliest place she 
ever saw, and mamma, she knows, don’t 
she, Willie?” The little girl trotted after 
John, who agreed to every word with a 
smile and a nod. 

The children’s delight at everything 
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about the place was infectious, and even 
Mr. Goodwin started to work with a will, 
helping John, who had wasted no time in 
getting the place to rights: 

Mrs. Goodwin, with sleeves rolled high, 
was dusting and scrubbing indoors, while 
the boy and girl ran about pulling weeds 
from the garden and. sweeping the paths 
which were piled high in autumn leaves 
from the rose and passion vine. 

At noon, John rode homeward, leaving 
an energetic but happy family behind 
him. As he rode through the bars, he 
looked back. - “Good luck to them,” he 
said aloud, patting the colt’s arched neck 
with feeling. 

III. 

About a week before Christmas, Mr. 
Peters had an idea. It was such a good 
idea that he immediately communicated 
it to his wife, who said he was the “dear- 
est and kindest fellow in the world,” and 
clapping her hands with delight, ran out 
to tell it to Henry and John, who were 
in the stable-yard. 

That day a notice was vosted on the 
oak tree in front of the store, to the effect 
that “A Meeting will be Held here on the 
Evening of December 19th for the Ar- 
rangement of a Christmas Entertain- 
ment.” 

The notice was written in Henry’s best 
round hand with many flourishes thrown 
in, and a big red bandana nailed above it 
to attract attention, fluttered boldly in 
the breeze. 

The same evening Henry and John 
started on horseback on a visiting trip to 
all the ranches. The notice on the tree 
and the verbal message carried through 
the valley by the two, caused quite a stir 
in Las Uvas, and on the evening of De- 
cember 19th, every family was represent- 
ed at the store by one or two members, 
except the Goodwins, who had not been 
invited tv the meeting. 

The men lounged around on every 
available box and barrel, and a little 
group sat on the steps of the porch. They 
were all deeply interested in the proposed 
Christmas entertainment and discussed it 
with much heartiness and good will. 

“By gum,” said old Jake Geary, who 
had seen years thtee score and ten, “it'll 
be the balliest Christmas fun this here 
valley ever had. Say, Peters, you’re a 
great man—that’s what you are.” He 
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thumped his heavy cane of manzanita 
wood upon the floor, and guffawed with 
anticipation of the good time coming. 

“Fun?” queried Dave Williams, slow- 
ly filling his pipe as he spoke. “ Fun? 
Well, say, if it’s fun for us, what'll it be 
for them Eastern folks? I guess we'll 
show them what this here valley calls 
fun.” He lit his pipe and pulled at it 
reflectively. 

“Yes, siree!” éxclaimed Mr. Peters, 
rubbing his chin vigorously. “I'll bet 
they'll be surprised all right. By Jim- 
miny, when all of us”—here he began to 
count upon his fingers—“get loose on that 
there Johnson ranch! Well, say!” He 
nodded his head emphatically, and looked 
about at the company. 

Manuel Juarez, the old Mexican who 
lived in a little cabin at the foot of Loma 
Prieta, sat in a dark corner, smoking his 
cigarette, taciturn and silent as ever. Be- 
ing the oldest inhabitant of Las Uvas 
Valley, he considered himself a very im- 
portant citizen, so, with the dignified 
bearing of an old grandee he attended 
every meeting that took place in the val- 
ley. 

Of the twenty-five men in the store, 
each had something to say, and all ap- 
proved of the plan for the Christmas jol- 
lification. 

It was late when they bade one another 
“good-night” and went their several ways 
—some going up the valley toward Loma 
Preita, others turning in the direction of 
the depot, and the remainder taking the 
road that ran to Gilroy; the echoes of 
galloping hoofs and rattling wheels dying 
away into the silence of the night. 


IV. 


The moonlight streaming through the 
uncurtained windows of the Goodwin’s 
kitchen, dimmed the lamplight and threw 
unnatural shadows about the room. ‘The 
family had finished supper and were still 
seated at the table, but the ticking of the 
old-fashioned clock was the only sound 
heard in the room, for the father and 
mother were silent with the home-sickness 
that they could not hide from each other. 

Mr. Goodwin, with his elbows leaning 
upon the table, and his thin face resting 
in his hands, looked up and _ sighed. 
“Christmas eve, Christmas eve,” he mur- 
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mured, breaking the silence and causing 
his wife to start. 

“Christmas eve? Why, so it is!” she 
exclaimed with an air of ignorance, al- 
though she had been thinking sadly of it 
when he spoke. 

“And all our neighbors who were-30 
friendly when we first came seem to have 
deserted us,” continued the sick man, with 
a down-hearted tone in his voice. “I 
don’t understand it—could we have of- 
fended them in any way, Mary?” 

“ Periiaps they will come to-morrow— 
it’s Christmas day, and they will have 
time,” Mrs. Goodwin answered hopefully. 

The children, who had been deeply en- 
grossed in an old picture book, ran to the 
window, pressing their faces close to the 
panes. 

“ 'To-morrow’s Christmas,” the girl said 
in an awed voice, “and Santa Claus 
ought to come  to-night—oughtn’t _ he, 
Willie ?” 

“Shoo, don’t make any noise, Alice,” 
the boy whispered. “’Cause if you do, 
Santa Claus won’t come—you must be 
just awful quiet.” 

“Ooh!” Alice clung to her brother’s 
hand, still fixedly watching the bright, 
outdoor world. The moonlit yard was as 
clear as day, and the two stood a long 
time in silence, staring out into it. 

Suddenly there broke upon the quiet 
night the jingle of collar bells and the 
tramping of hoofs, and the rattle of 
wheels, and voices; many voices in song, 
mingled with happy laughter. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma,” the little girl 
cried, clapping her hands with delighted 
wonder. “It’s Santa Claus! It’s Santa 
Claus—hear the bells.” 

By this time the boy was out in the 
yard where the others soon joined him, all 
gazing with amazement at the strange 
procession which was coming towards 
them. It seemed endless, for as far as 
they could see, there was more, and more, 
and more. 

In the lead was a large, four-horse 
wagon filled with women and children, 
all sprawled about on hay in real “straw 
ride” fashion. They shouted “Merry 


Christmas, Merry Christmas!” over and 
over, and stopping the horses close to the 
garden fence, the driver jumped down 
from his high seat and helped them out, 
one after another. 


Mrs. Peters was the first to greet the 
surprised family. “ We’ve come to wish 
you Merry Christmas,” she. said, as she 
warmly kissed Mrs. Goodwin. “And the 
men folks—why, they would bring along 
a few things.” 

“A few things!” the husband and wife 
exclaimed in a breath, staring at the 
strange procession which was arranging 
itself along the hitching bar. 

Old Jake Geary scrambled out of his 
buggy and untied a soft-eyed Jersey cow 
from the tbackboard. Here you are, 
folks,” he called in his husky voice, “here 
is a sample of the kind of cows I raise out 
to my place. We farmers around this 
here valley have been a gettin’ and a 
givin’ of presents for the last fifteen years 
—but we’re all playing old Santy this 
time. We like it, too, you bet, so don't 
mind—ain’t that so, Peters?” 

Mr. Peters joyfully came forth from 
the center of the crowd, and assisted by 
Henry, brought to view a large box of as- 
sorted groceries. John followed closely 
with a mysterious package of bulky pro- 
portions, which he refused to open at that 
moment, carrying it into the house with- 
out further explanations. 

Dave Williams presented the Goodwins 
with a good driving horse and a light 
spring wagon, while his two sons donated 
jointly an old but still serviceable saddle 
horse and a saddle. 

Manuel rode up on horsebaek, the jingle 
of his long spur chains keeping time io 
the music of the bells on the horses of the 
lead wagon. Secure in a sack, he carried 
two young pigs, which added to the gen- 
eral uproar by squealing vigorously. 

One wise young farmer brought a good 
quantity of hay and several sacks of grain. 
The rest of the neighbors offered their 
small gifts of live-stock, making a strange 
conglomeration of ducks, turkeys, rab- 
bits, geese, pigeons, hens, and last but 
not least welcome, two cats and a large 
collie dog. 

“We're no good at speech-making,” 
said Mr. Peters as he clasped the sick 
man’s hand in his hearty grasp. “But 
what we can’t say we feel—don’t we, 
boys?” He turned to his companions, 
and they all pressed about their neighbor, 
wishing him every success and renewed 
health in his new home amongst them. 

Mr. Goodwin tried to thank them for 
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their kindness, but more than all, the 
sympathy which they had shown for him 
and his in their trouble, touched him so 
deeply that he could hardly speak. 

Mr. Peters, seeing this, came to his aid 
by calling out: “Seems to me I smell hot 
coffee—ain’t you women folks got some 
ready in there for us?” 

“Come in—come in,” said Mrs. Peters, 
who had constituted herself as manager 
of the occasion, and under her direction, 
the women were now busy in the kitchgn 
setting out the cakes and sandwiches 
which they had brought with them. 

The men, nothing loth, went in, filling 
the kitchen to overflowing; the children, 
a dozen or more, still played outdoors, 
the moonlight. lending a new charm to 
their game of hide and seek. 
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Everything being in readiness, they 
were called in to their share of the feast, 
and John, opening the mysterious pack- 
age, displayed toys galore, of every kind 
and description, which he distributed 
amongst them all without favor or fancy. 

¥. 

“Merry Christmas! Merry Christ- 
mas!” the voices rang out as the old clock 
chimed the last stroke of twelve. 

The Christmas morn was well on its 
way when the happy gathering broke up, 
and the sun, rising over the mountains, 
as they wended on their. homeward way, 
seemed brighter, for the Christmas good- 
will was in their hearts and they had 
learned, truly, that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive! 








‘Tie Captives 


BY ARTHUR POWELL 


When the gold morion of the conquering Sun 
First burns above the ramparts of grey fume, 


We—-prisoners of the vanquished Night—we pray 
Mercy and favor of the hosts of Day— 
Willing to work, their slaves, while time shall run, 


If but released ‘from silence and the gloom. 


At last black-plumed Night returns again, 
Fresh troops behind him, anger in his heart, 


And will not be denied, but Claims his own. 
When the last fitful gleam of light has shown 


The casques and spears of Day’s retreating men 





Welcome, old Master! thine the better part, 
The cool, sweet darkness after labor’s din— 


Open the cells, and let thy captives in! 





























DAVID STARR JORDAN.—“The reat, that makes people happy and strong is good; 
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To Make the Gift Divine 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


self the instinct to give, for the rea- 

son that the gods have always been 
providers and doers, not receivers and lag- 
gards. Therefore, in joyous emulation of 
the Higher Powers, I will, day by day, 
practice mtnistrations unto others and 
thereby make good my claim to oneness 
with the Eternal. 

This is a touchstone of faith for Christ- 
mas-tide; and while the readers of these 
pages who have caught the spirit of 
Christmas, and who, after the spirit of the 
Divine One, are aiming through gifts to 
make the world happier and better, will 
not hesitate in subscribing to it; yet there 
must be much questioning as to what shall 
be the policy in giving, and who shall be 
the recipients to be made happy. 

A perfect gift does two things for the 


I WILL continuously cultivate in my- 


receiver. Dr. Jordan puts it in this way: 
“The charity that makes people happy 
and strong is good; charity that weakens 


the receiver is bad.” Perhaps we might 
question still further and ask what it 
means to be made happy. Socrates said 
that true happiness possesses two qualities 
—it is intense and enduring. -Our gifts, 
then, ought to bring happiness in a con- 
stantly increasing ratio. This being the 
case, 1f we make our friends or our wards 
truly happy in our gifts, we make them 
strong. Now, a person cannot be in- 
creasingly happy unless his life powers 
are a constantly increasing quantity. 
More life means more activity. Hence, 
every gift ought to mean an opportunity 
or condition for more activity. The Good 
Shepherd, therefore, had in mind the per- 
fect gift when he said of his sheep: “I 
am come that they might have life and 
that they might have it more abundantly.” 

The most beautiful, the most valuable 
gift we can make a friend is one that 
recognizes in its very existence the 
friend’s power to do something particu- 
larly well. The best gift to the poor is 
that which becomes to them a power to 
lift them out of their poverty. 

This brings us directly to the text of 


this story: How can we make the world 
better by the acts of charity which we 
feel impelled to do at Christmas-tide? 
Dr. Charles R. Brown, of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Oakland, has. an- 
swered this most practically from one 
point of view—the charity of our own 
initiation: “I can think. of no more fit- 
ting way of celebrating,” says Dr. Brown, 
“the glad Christmas season, which was 
originally ushered in with a song of 
‘Peace on earth and good-will to men,’ 
than by showing generous and thought- 
ful kindness to those who need it most. 
Here in California this year it would be 
an untold advantage if for the exchange 
of costly gifts by the rich, who are al- 
ready surfeited with belongings, might 
be substituted some intelligent service 
rendered to the homeless and propertyless 
people who were burned out in San Fran- 
cisco. To aid some man in replacing his 
tools, to assist some young, struggling 
professional man in securing another 
library, and set of instruments, to help 
some woman who had earned’ a livelihood 
for herself and her children by keeping a 
boarding or a rooming house in securing 
furniture to start again, would be a more 
appropriate recognition of the meaning 
of the season and a better act of worship 
in the sight of Him who said: ‘Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these,’ 
than the exchange of all manner of costly 
gifts or the expenditure of great sums in 
the decoration of many sanctuaries.” 

Following this beautiful and eminent- 
ly practical point of view from Dr. Brown 
I am permitted to quote in full an inter- 
esting and suggestive letter from the 
President of the University of California, 
Dr. Wheeler, who opens up another broad 
avenue for practical charity. Most cer- 
tainly it is sound policy to lend support 
to well-established institutions whose aim 
is to uplift humanity. 

Berkeley, November 4, 1906. 


My Dear Mr. Bland: 
You ask me for suggestions concerning 
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tLe direction of the customary Christmas 
charity of the well-to-do. There is noth- 
ing new or startling that I can say about 
this subject. In fact, I believe that the 
best charity will follow the well-estab- 
lished lines which have been already de- 
termined by the observed need of men. 
I do think, however, that San Francisco 





MONTHLY. 


institutions, like those of the Hebrews a: 
the Germans, I think are exceptions. Sa 


Francisco bitterly needs good hospita': 
with large endowment. We aré underta\.- 
ing now to start a University Hospital 
the buildings of the Affiliated Colleges 
are particularly well adapted for such a 


purpose. We shall open a Universi 


BENJ. |. WHEELER.—“I think that in giving, people ought not to try to invent new things 
They ought to give to well-established institu tions.” 


in particular can make a very strong ap- 
peal on the basis of public ccnditions 
there existing; its charitable institutions 
have never been firmly established. This 
is certainly true of those which are of a 
general and public nature. The special 


Hospital there with the beginning of th 
new year. Though we shall begin with 
scarcely more than thirty or forty beds, 
we shall establish a standard like that o! 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Balti- 
more. It will serve the general publ! 
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good, and at the same time will afford 
an opportunity for advancing the stand- 
ard of medical treatment and medical re- 
search. I believe this hospital will be the 
beginning of a great movement; once it 
is started I believe people will bring their 
gifts’ to it.’ If every man who writes a 
will would put into that will a bequest of 
no more than $500 or $1,000 for this hos- 
pital, we should, within a few years, have 
one of the best in the country. The effect 
upon the advancement of the medical pro- 
fession would pe. enormous; notably, 
medical science is extremely backward on 
the Pacific Coast. There is, indeed, no 
first-rate medical school west of the At- 
lantic seaboard. Another object of char- 
ity which I have noticed recently is one 
closely akin hereto; that is; the settlement 
work. The two settlements, one called the 
Nurses’ Settlement, under the charge of 
Miss Octavine C. Briggs, and the other 
under the charge of Miss Felton, are do- 
ing a work that no other form of chari- 
table organization could do in connection 
with the camps and- disordered homes of 
the population that suffered from the fire. 
The Nurses’ Settlement has established it- 
self now in the -Potrero,-at Iowa and 
Nineteenth streets, in close proximity to 
the great refugee camp of that district. 
It has become an incorporated body. It 
received $6,000 from the relief fund for 
the erection of a building to house its 
nurses, and it has erected from other 
funds the general building which forms 
the club and general place of resort for 
the young people of the neighborhood. At 
present it is expending between $800 and 
$900 a month mostly for the pay of nurses 
and the cost of medicines. Its work is not 
by any means solely a work of healing, 
but one of sympathy and association. 

I think that in giving, people ought not 
to try to invent new things; they ought 
to give to well established institutions. 
Ninety-five per cent of the money that is 
given in other ways is lost, thrown away, 
or worse than thrown away. If a man, 
however, knows from personal observa- 
tion the conditions of a given family or 
a given person, then of course it is well 
to give in accordance with such know- 
ledge. But even then one has to have 


care lest charity enfeeble rather than 
help. | Very Sincerely yours, 
BENJ. I. WHEELER. 
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It is to be pointed out, in connection 
with. President Wheeler’s ideas, that one 
cannot be surer that his contributions to 
charity will do positive good for mankind 
than when he endows a bed in a hospital, 
makes an annual contribution to a Good 
Cheer Club, contributes to the hospital or 
emergency fund of some school, or gives 
a coin to the Salvation Army. 

Herbert Bashford, the poet and drama- 
tist, says he “would make the children 
happy—the unfortunate little ones whose 
wan, pinched faces bear the finger-marks 
of the ancient monster—Poverty. Nor 
would I have any difficulty in searching 
them out. They are everywhere in our 
great cities—homeless and friendless in 
their weak fight against the damnable 
greed of our so-called civilization.” It 
counts more in the world’s progress to 
set one child in line for sound manhood 
or womanhood than it does to give tem- 
porary relief to a dozen adults, who, as 
President Jordan says, “are passed the 
age of regeneration.” 

We need more vacation schools for the 
children of the slums, more George Jun- 
ior republics, more playgrounds and parks 
for children. Great as has-been the in- 
fluence of the American public school in 
moulding our civilization, we must still 
broaden the system till we make it give 
the children of the slums an even chance 
with the children of the’ comfortable 
home. 

Jack London, author of the “Call of 
the Wild,” proposes socialism as the most 
efficient means of bringing happiness to 
the human race. To that end he would 
devote his contribution to practical char- 
ity as an aid in the campaign of educa- 
tion which the socialists are now project- 
ing throughout the world. He would be- 
gin at home. His first gift would be to 
the socialist press of Oakland, and his 
succeeding gifts to other socialist organs 
in other American cities. “In doing this,” 
he told me recently at his Glen Ellen 
home, “I feel that I would be doing more 
for humanity than if I contributed to 
what we ordinarily know as charity.” 

Socialism, Mr. London argues, strikes 
at the cause of the misery of the world, 
which he says is the inadequate, unfair 
distribution of the world’s wealth. “There 
is enough and to spare for every human,” 
says the reformer, “could each one get 


. 
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his portion.” Every one is to be given 
his share by being allowed the opportun- 
ity to work for it. Ail this Mr. London 
proposes shall be brought about by the 
new theory, which is a scientific scheme of 
human evolution. 

Our last letter is from the author of 
“South Sea Idyls,” who in the following 


HERBERT BASHFORD.—‘“Make the children happy. 
cities—homeless and friendless in their weak fight against the damnable greed of 


called civilization.” 


tells vividly what he would do for the 
poor in the celebration of his Christmas: 
Pink Gables, Pacific Congress Springs, 
Santa Clara Co., Cal. 
Dear Friend: 
You ask me what I would do if I had 
a thousand dollars to give in charity at 
Christmas. 
I would feed as many of the hungry as 
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I could, that the inner-fires might warm 
their hearts and their veins and help them 
to hold their own in the battle of life. 

I would shelter the shelterless from the 
raw winds and the heavy storms of the 
winter, so that they might not be dis- 
abled or rendered unfit to try to help 
themselves. 





They are everywhere in our great 
our so- 


I would give them as much artificial 
warmth as they needed to loosen the! 
stiffened joints and make their thin bloo 
flow more freely through their veins. 

I would give them good beds to sleep 
on, with warm covering in the cold nights, 
so that their sleep might be deep and re- 
freshing. 

“Kind nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
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sleep.” One does not find it on the park 
benches, or in strange doorways, or empty 
boxes on the midnight pavement. 


“Sleep, that knits up the ravel’d sleeve of 
care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s 
bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second 
course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 


459 
should all go in this way, with God’s 
blessing, to the needy. 

_ —Charles Warren Stoddard. 


After all, is it not good to enthuse in 
our liberality at the anniversary of 
Christ’s birth, even if we do make mis- 
takes, merely for the sake of the healthy 
reaction on ourselves? And from this 
point of view, isn’t Jacob Riis right when 
he says: “Christmas charity never cor- 

















CHARLES WARREN STODDARD.—“I would give them good beds to sleep on, with warm 
covering in the cold nights, so that their sleep might be deep and refreshing. One does not 
find By on the park benches, or in strange door-ways, or empty boxes on the midnight pave- 
ment.” 


Those who are not able to work should 
be cared for; and those who are willing 
to work, but find no opening, should be 
helped and encouraged. Blessed is labor 
and thrice blessed is he who is ready to 
do what his hands may find to do. 

My thousand would not go far, but it 
would be the best investment I, or any 
man, ever made. And if it were a hun- 
dred thousand and I had it to give, it 


rupts!” for “love keeps it sweet and good 
—the love He brought into the world at 
Christmas to temper the hard reason of 
man!” 

The President of Stanford University 
believes that incalculable harm may be 
done to the individual by injudicious 
charity, and in this connection he quotes 
the French proverb: “Charity makes one- 
half of the misery and can never relieve 
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“EDWIN MARKHAM, the poet, whose message speaks for the emancipation of the poor.” 














half of the misery it makes.” He thinks 
that no mistake is made in liberally tak- 
ing care of the wholly incapacitated, and 
a careful distinction is to be made between 
this sort of giving and the giving which 
is meant merely to be the friendly help- 
ing hand that tides one over a temporary 
misfortune, or the giving which makes it 
possible for humans to indulge in health- 
ful activity. He believes, too, most thor- 
oughly in the endowing of institutions 
whose aim is the betterment of mankind. 
He has recently been made a member of 
a committee of scientists whose problem is 
to report information drawn from a study 
of the breeding of animals and cross-fer- 
tilization of plants, that may be of value 
in suggesting how the fibre of the human 
race may be improved. No legislation is 
to be proposed by this committee. The 
informmation of value is to be made avail- 
able to the interested man or woman. To 


TO AN OREGON RAFT LOG, CAST ASHORE. 
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initiate at Christmas schemes like this 
that may ultimately lead to human up- 
lift is charity raised to its highest power ; 
for after all, what better can we do for 
the man than give him the mental lever 
by which he can bring about his own 
redemption ? 


Finally: “Service” is the word of “the 
still small voice” that comes out of the 
spirituality that hovers everywhere be- 
hind the fierce economic struggle of mod- 
ern times. And to be of service to our 
fellows does not. mean that we need pos- 
sess the thousands, not to speak of the 
millions which make up many a fortune. 
The service which is appropriate at 
Christmas may consist of giving only 
the cup of cold water where it is needed, 
and, when the cup is so given, the giver’s 
name, so Edwin Markham assures us, 


“Ts whispered in the God’s abode.” 





To Am Oregon Raft Log, Cast Ashore 


BY CHARLES 8S. ROSS 


You swayed and bowed to many a Norther’s might, 

Among your lofty comrades of the wood, 

And where the ghostly mountain’s snowy hood 
Shows pale beneath the late March moon’s cold light 
And migrant fowl like shadows pass in flight, 

You heard the freshet rushing in a flood 

To rouse the river’s wild torrential mood 
With thunders as of hosts that press to fight. 


The hand of man had marked you for his need, 
Bound and imprisoned you; o’er ocean’s plain 
His tugging galleons towed you, yet his greed 
O’er-reached his aim—the friendly gale amain 
Fell full upon his handiwork and freed 


You, and your foot hath found the land again! 











A. Christmas ‘Vision 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


I dreamed a dream while in the less’ning gray 
Of twilight; sunrise ushered in the day— 
The day of days when Christian hearts must pray, 


Methought a Voice that pealed forth loud and clear, 
And like a brazen trumpet smote mine ear, 
Aroused me from my sleep benumbed with fear. 


And as I looked about me, by my side, 
An ancient sage, with solemn gesture, cried: 
“Arise, thou sluggard! this is Christmas tide.” 


Then as he spake, the mellow note of chime, 
Ringing out blithely in sweet, rhythmic time, 
Told of the Christ, in music’s tone sublime. 


R 
Px 
te 
i “Ah! there into the Temple, at the Shrine, 
Ys There will I shrive me with the Holy Wine, 
r A és , C There will I kneel in hallowed rite divine !” 
~ a ~ So up I started, but the sage said “Nay! 
¥ y Pause thou, my brother, while I lead the way. 


Without and not within the Church we stay!” 


O. - And as the crowd passed through the Temple door, 
a ( A cripple hobbled all forlorn and poor, 
NN a To beg small alms of rich men gone before. 


: The pompous and the wealthy in their state, 
“.¢ Close by the Altar in the Temple sate, 
\/ “While sick and needy lingered at the gate. 
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And of the paupers was a little Child, See | ee) , . .~ 


Of wond’rous beauty and a mein so mil 
Methought ’twas heaven when his pale li 
























From out the Temple swelled the organ’s chord, es mj 2 
Then voices rose in praise of Christ, the Lord, -jee ©) %. 
And loud the priest proclaimed the Master’s Word. in 


Still, there beside me at the closed door, 
Among the lowly, humble and the poor, 
The boy stood patient, weak and wounded sore. | 


And one there was who roughly said: “Make va 
Know not, ye beggars, this is Christmas Day? | 
The great and wealthy are come here to pray!” S mc 


I clasped the trembling Boy against my breast a " 
And on his forehead loving kisses prest. 4 





“Here, brother,” said 1, “here cling thou and rest.” 


While still I spake the Child rose in a cloud, 
Down to the earth prostrated fell the crowd, 
And from the heaven His voice rolled clear and loud: 


“T am the Lord, Christ God of Israel, 
Spurned from the Temple where my high-priests dwell, 
When e’en their lips of Holy Scripture tell. 


“T care not for the dogma and the creed, 
The carved Cathedral that frowns down on need— 
The best devotion is a kindly deed. 


“No right of Temple e’er a sinner shrove. 
Heed ye this Revelation from Above: 
All God’s Great Kingdom is Good Will and Love..” 





And so He passed in shining clouds away, 
And I awoke to greét the Christmas day— 
Awoke, but still the Vision led the way. 
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N that Cor- 
nish mining 
city, high 


in the Sierras, 


\ where the ma- 
Ree ee: ple groves out- 
————— ———<——) color -the au- 
if} } tumn hues of 
y, other lands, 

where the brisk 
cold air blows 


down from gla- 
cier peaks and 





yy frozen mor- 
; aines, I have 

a > rs watched, as if 
ce at a play, the 

village folks, 


gathering at the mountain railway sta- 
tion, laden with Christmas greens, for 
the big cities “down below.” Great 
boughs of pine they are bringing, and 
toyon and myrtle, mistletoe, huckleberry 
branches, wild smylax, Christmas ferns— 
a picturesque crowd framed in the rich, 
fresh touch of evergreens. 

When the sapling firs are standing 
decked in strange tinsel array, when the 
réd clusters are wound into stiff, compact 
wreaths, and hang in chancel and hall, 
will they grace half as fine a sight as they 
do here, in this crisp, free mountain air, 
near their source, surrounding the keen 
highland faces? I see again the long, 
crowded, crooked, narrow, clamorous 


main street, the clean, white houses, the 
huge smoke stacks of the stamp mills, the 
noisy river leaping through the settle- 
ment, the dark forests rising behind the 
the 


town; hear again deep English 
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BY VIRGINIA GARLAND 

Illustrated by Eloise J. Roorbach 
voices, and delight with them in their 
Saxon love of greens. 

Here is a sturdy, straight limbed Cor- 
nish girl, and her younger sister, carry- 
ing between them a long pole on which is 
hung heavy bunches of toyon berries neat- 
ly tied. Her sweetheart isa florist in 
Sacramento, and she is taking her ber- 
ries and her red cheeks to him. Up the 
long steps of the station toils a small boy, 
almost completely covered with his bur- 
den of ferns. His mittened hands, so 
cold that morning as he sought in the 
icicled ravine, are now hot and glowing, 
his round face rosy and dripping with per- 
spiration. And here comes old Jack, the 
wood-chopper, lolling on the top of his 
wagon, that tips and sways with its wav- 
ing, overflowing load of Christmas trees. 
I suspect the old man is partly drunk, 
but I return his boisterous greeting mer- 
rily. Half, at least, of his high spirits, 
comes of his sweating joy of labor in 
the stimulant air of the pines. 

The wobbly mountain train steams in- 
to the station. I get on board with the 
crowd. Greens and reds, and laughter 
everywhere. We sway over a tumbling, 
joyous river; we snatch at branches 
switching past the windows; the spruce 
woods hide the sky. At Colfax and Au- 
burn and other highland stations, more 
greens are taken on, until the car is 
redolent with the spice of crushed berries 
rolling down the aisles, the wafting fra- 
grance of Incense cedar, and spruce and 
fir. Into the grime of the cities the 
green boughs go, feeding that hunger of 
the forest, that pagan love of the wild 
wood which no down teaching of any bet- 





























“The human heart has not wandered far from the heart of the forest.” 
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ter creed will ever quite starve out 
of the human heart. 
* * * * 
One ‘Christmas week I drifted 
down the Feather river, when the 
big-salmon were leaping up stream. 


. The wide, blue sky, the soft . up- 


heaval, of the hills, the sparkle of 
the water, the wispy, russet, win- 
ter-worn foliage of willow and 
hazel, banked mistily up from the 
margin of the stream, seemed, for 
the moment, to be there only to 
bring forward, on hillside and in 
hollow the dense clustering flare of 
scarlet toyon berries. Every ray of 
light went direct to the pointing out 
of red masses. I saw their reflec- 
tion in the water, the wind brought 
their spicy odor, even the frosty, 
acid taste of them was with me. 

In the pageantry of nature each 
smallest twig, leaf, petal, has its 
hour supreme. To the tiny wind 
flower in the grass will come forth 
its showing moment, when the big 
things seem to pause and look on, 
while it dances forward to the 
breeze. So this day was bent upoa 
revealing scarlet and crimson berry 
boughs. To-morrow, perhaps, their 
glory would be shadowed—the vast 
arch of cloud blossoming blue fill 
the sight, or the broad flow of the 
river, million starred in the sun- 


' light, or the exquisite, undulating 
line of the hills, brushed with the 


illusive green of the early rains. 
But with toyon berries, as a foil 





























to their wintry color, the breeze, 
sweeping up the river from Oro- 
ville, wafted across my face a faint, 
warm, Southern odor—the perfume 
of orange flowers. What a land is 
our California! On a frost-exposed 
hillside the red flourish of our 
holly, and around the next canyon, 
in a sheltered cove, an orange grove 
in full bloom! 

There is no dying of the year 
here, no winter dirges sung—each 
month but puts to sleep some phase 
of growth to make room and play 
for some other springing life. Thus, 
I listened, on the river, to a hun- 
dred stories of the Birth—the cling- 
ing catkins, scaled in baby velvet on 
the willows, the bare, purple boughs 
of the maples, restraining awhile 
their peeping buds; the singing 
lapse of the stream waiting the 
spring freshets, the passing of the 
sun’s solstice in joyous return, the 
following pulsing urge, deep in the 
heart of the earth. I had no need 
that day of the Christmas sermon 
the little village minister would fain 
have had me hear. 

Throughout the Coast Ranges 
you may gather the evergreen, ferny 
Vancouveria, enduring as ivy, yet 
seemingly poised as frail as a mai- 
denhair. 

The scant frosts color it prettily, 
as the season advances. 

Now in the canyons the tall 
r-umes of woodwardia are stil] 
fresh, and the Christmas fern at its 
best beauty. Here the American 
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ae » mistletoe 


} fruits its 

oO ee | large, white 
ti fe berries, some- 
as times tinged 
=" * 7 with faint 
Be: pink, and the 


madrono, that 

glorious red- 
arrayed tree of the Santa Cruz 
hills, hangs its crimson berries 
high above the reach of ruthless 
hands. 

No sudden surprise of red 
fruit, no day’s seeking in the 
woods, can encompass the joy 
which comes by living close t 

a madrono tree, in watching, week 
by weék, the brilliant play of out- 
shown hues this tree seems never tired 
of revealing. The elemental colors burn 
over and through it. You almost see it 
weaving the sunlight and its own blue hover- 
ing bloom, into the triumphal burst of broad 
leaves. One branch of it will startle a commonplace 
room into satisfying outlines. Its decorative power 
in hall and drawing room merges the harshest corners 
into graceful, accentuated strength. The hand-woven 
Christmas wreath is a poor thing beside its free sweep 
of tropical branches. But one loves it*best where it 
grows on the Christmas hills, bending to the wide- 
circling curves of the Open, turning its young green 
berries to the maturing warmth of the sun, till they 
glow, from all shades of yellow to deepest crimson. 
When I walk beneath a madrono, I always send a 
nod and smile of sympathy up to its highest branches. 
There the berries hang out of reach, not for us, but 
for flocks of hungry thrushes and robins. Another 
growth which humanity is forced to let alone is the 
poison oak. But the natal days in the hills is made 
more fair and glowing with what is left of their scar- 
let festoons. 
* * * * ie 
The gathering about the Christmas fire is always 
a charmed circle. We are in that hour performing a 
vital rite. What new resolves will find the sky; whit 
casting of dross goes up in the flame. Out in the 
forest lies the great bole, fallen by the pruning winds, 
the same unceasing burning, tenderly lifting the 


crumbling bark, laying the deep heart open to the sun. There is no smallest act of 
humanity which has not been worked out for our perceptions in the Open. But our 
cold, quick-passing bodies cannot abide by this slow ceremony of the years, this ever 
sung litany of the sun and the wind. We need the heat and the hasty burning 10 
bring us poignantly in touch with universal fires. So we bring in the Yule log, set 
our household fires burning, gather about and tell old tales and dream new dreams, 
and are taken up in the same gradual, ever-casting, ever-burning, ever-living Change. 
that goes on about us. Through the stricken centuries, soothing the sting of tangled 
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truths, one message has remained clear 
and compelling—the Call of the Open. 

The human heart has not wandered far 
from the heart of the forest, howevér 
strange and devious are our ways of \ex 
pression. Once at least in the year We 
remember and reach out our hands, tothe 
wilderness. The love of «the » living 
bough is hard to down. Wind us about 
with dead forms and traditions, house us 
in church and hall, storm at us from 
chancel and pulpit, still we will ever 
hear the call, and no mere man may pro- 
nounce or withhold a blessing to him who 
understands the higher, harder-earned 
benediction of the sky. 

These are the days when all the dor- 
mant color left over from the summer 
comes to the surface. The bronze and 
the red and the green shine brightly forth 
on all the leaves left on bush and tree. 
Huckleberry stems are at their reddest; 
rose leaves, touched with the cold, like 
drops of coral; saxifrage leaves tinged 
with russet and warm purple. Soon the 
long rains will beat down, and soak out 
the brilliance of the woods; the bright 
color will begin to fade, run out, drip in- 
to the soil, to be taken up again in spring 
and budded forth in myriad perfumed 
petals. The leaves are mostly gone from 
the snowberry bushes, leaving the white 
globules airily scattered among the twigs 
in dense, shadowed thickets, or on sunny 
hillsides against the perpendicular vista 
of a chaparral, bowed as if they had been 
thrown there, and lodged in mid-air. 
Sometimes when the long sun rays slant 
down, covering the upholding stems in 
strong shade, each pearly drop seems to 
hang suspended on the end of the finely 
barred sun-beams. 

The forest has alwavs this manner of 
mixing up effects of sunlight and form, 
of melting solid matter and mimicing 
density with a deep-drawn shadow. One 
does not notice this at once, but you can- 
not live long in the woods without gradu- 
ally learning that they are not the same 
woods you entered at first. With keened 
eyes, you learn to pierce distance, which 
appeared flat, empty, to find there brim- 
ming growth, form ‘and action. 

Each season has its own way of: leading 
your eyes into strange labyrinths of 
color and light. You must change the 
seeking focus of your sight to meet the 
change coming over the Christmas hills. 





In time we shall revert again to the 
wisdom of seeking at the source. The day 
shall dawn when we have learned to go 
for guidance in the hour of our deepest 
joy, greatest triumph, sternest trial, as 
the Nazarene went—into the Wilderness, 
the Open. 








“Q you merry, merry souls, 
Christmas is a-coming ; 

We shall have flowing bowls, 
Dancing, piping, drumming. 

Delicate minced pies, : 
To feast every Virgin, 

Capon and goose likewise, 
Brawn and dish of sturgeon. 


Then for your Christmas box, 

Sweet plum cakes and money, 
Delicate Holland smocks, 

Kisses sweet as honey. 
Hey for the Christmas ball, 

Where we shall be jolly, 
Jigging short and tall, 

Kate, Dick, Ralph and Molly. 
Then to the hop we’ll go, 

Where we shall jig and caper ; 
Maidens all in a row, 

Will shall pay the scraper. 
Hodge shall dance with Prue, 

Keeping time with kisses ; 
We'll have a jovial crew 

Of sweet, smirking misses.” 

—From “Round About Our Coal Fire,” 
1740. 

So cheerily sing the Christmas Waits 
at the coming of the Yule-tide in Merrie 
England, where of all seasons of the year, 
the 25th of December is that most given 
over to mirth and jollity. 

The carnival of old Father Christmas, 
as the children of England lovingly call 


the good St. Nicholas, is kept right roy- 
ally by all classes as the time when 
wrongs are forgiven and all unhappiness 
of strife sinks out of sight in the pool of 
a universal joy. 

At the present time, Christmas is some- 
what shorn of those ancient glories in 
England which in the long ago marked it 
as a season of superabundant hilarity. 
But the essence of these ancient revels re- 
maining mark it the supreme holiday to 
which all classes look forward as that 
date upon the calendar on which, how- 
ever widely separated families may be 
during the remainder of the year, there 
is ever made earnest effort for a general 
reunion. 

The hanging of the stockings by the 
nursery fireside is as indispensable a 
feature of Christmas in England as is the 
tree. And the childish custom of inditing 
letters to the patron saint of the holi- 
days beseeching his largess in unstinted 
manner at the coming of the Yule-tide 
is universal. 

With the King and Queen, accompan- 
ied by the entire royal family and house- 
hold, setting example of being present at 
morning service, attendance upon church 
has scarcely larger showing in Mayfield 
and Belgravia than in the , aad districts 
of Whitechapel, Houndsditch, Stepney 
and Shoreditch. 

This, too, is the day on which roast 
goose is supreme with the bounteous din- 
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ners appropriately brought to a close by 
holly wreathed plum pudding, plentifully 
sprinkled with spirits, to be borne into 
the feast amid cheers of the assembled 
company. 

In the bestowal of gifts there are in 
practice two customs for English house 
parties. The first is for the members of 
the family to wait until their guests shall 
have retired before making a tour of their 
own rooms for interchange of remem- 
brances. This is considered as doing 
away with any feeling on the part of the 
company that there will be expected a 
present for each member of the house- 
hold. 

The other custom is to have the distri- 
bution take place immediately after 
breakfast, when all adjourn to the billiard 
room. ‘There upon the long table are 
heaped in little mounds the presents. Such 
of the guests as have brought something 
for each person then make the tour of 
the table, adding a gift to each pile. 

It is generally understood that not only 
will each guest be remembered upon 
Christmas morning by the host and host- 


ess, but that they will in turn attend the 


house party bearing suitable 

brances for their entertainers. 
When the King and Queen assemble 

house parties either at Sandringham or 


remem- 


English manor house. 
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Windsor, each person invited presents to 
their Majesties a very splendid gift. This 
custom,.as may be imagined, is frequently 
a severe tax upon the income of the don- 
ors, since all persons of rank sufficient to 
be included in one of the royal house par- 
ties has by no means a bank account cor- 
responding to the position in Burke, Their 
Majesties invariably make substantial and 
elegant gifts to all official members of 
their household. 

The day after Christmas, known in 
England as Boxing Day, sees every train 
running into London bear an amazingly 
large freight of children. The parents 
and friends accompanying them are quite 
as openly delighted as are the little ones 
at the prospect of the spectacular treat in 
witnessing the Christmas Pantomime. 
And always it is to Covent Garden that 
all feet wend their way, since ’tis there 
from such time as has been a Covent Gar- 
den theatre that the place has, during the 
Christmas holidays, been given up to the 
ravishing delights of the pantomime 
which each successive season would seem 
to be put upon the boards with more 
splendid elaborateness. 

This holiday time enjoyment is happily 
by no means limited to children of the 
rich. It is the vital merry making of the 
Yule-tide in which, through the gener- 
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osity of certain lovers of all childhood, 
the theatre is literally crowded to its ut- 
termost capacity at each performance. It 
is that Mecca toward which the youthful 
feet treading their happy way, go from 
thence with lingering step to dream 
throughout the remainder of the year de- 
licious visions of Harlequin and Colum- 
bine, of comical tyranny of the clown, 
and loud-voiced woes of Pantaloon. 

All charity schools and children’s hos- 
pitals receive an invitation to attend the 
Pantomime at some time during its run 
in the holidays, which terminate on 
Twelfth Day, and are everywhere 
marked by jollity, for it is then that the 
youngsters, being home from school, 
everything is done for their entertain- 
ment. 

In Scotland, every member of the 
household must give a stir to the plum- 
pudding as indicating in thus taking part 
in the good things of the season, they are 
imbued with that good will which is the 
soul of the holy festival. 

A custom peculiar to Scotland, as in- 
teresting as it is unique, is the keeping 
of “Hansel Monday.” This is the first 
Monday of the New Year, when each per- 
son gives a “hansel,” which, being inter- 


preted, is a small gift to insure luck for 
the coming twelve-month. 

The singing of carols is as old almost 
as Christmas, dating back to the time 
when the Bishops of the Church were ac- 
customed to sing carols among the clergy. 
The earliest specimen of genuine carol 
preserved with reverent care in the Brit- 
ish Museum Library is composed of Nor- 
man-French, and belongs to the 13th Cen- 
tury. Following this, the first printed 
set of carols or Christmas chants is col- 
lected in that priceless volume of Wyn- 
kyn de Worde in 1521. 

In Yorkshire, on Christmas morning, 
the village children go “gooding,” bear- 
ing with them a fir tree as badge of their 
mission. From door to door they tramp, 
singing : 


“Well-a-day! Well-a-day! 
Christmas too soon goes away. 
Then for your gooding we pray 
For the good time will not stay. 


We are not beggars from door to door, 
But neighbors’ children known before, 
So gooding pray, 
We cannot stay, 
But must away, 





Where Yule-tide week-end festivities are held. 

















Street in English village. 


For the Christmas will not stay— 
Well-a-day! Well-a-day !” 


In many places Christmas eve is se- 
lected for the singing of carols by chor- 
isters of the village church, who make the 


circuit of the principal houses. This is 
a favorite practice in Devonshire, where 
the moneys received is clubbed and ex- 
pended a fortnight later in the Twelfth 
Day jollification. 

One of the most charming of these car- 
ols, the origin of which is lost in an- 
tiquity, comes under the merry title of 


Here We Come A-Whistling. 
Here we come a-whistling through the 
fields so green, 
Here we come a-singing, so fair to be seen, 
(od send you happy, God send you happy, 
Pray God send you a happy New Year! 


‘The roads are very dirty, my boots are 
very thin, 

I have a little pocket to put a penny in. 

God send you happy, God send you happy, 

Pray God send you a happy New Year! 

Bring out your little table and spread it 

_ with a cloth 

Bring out some of your old ale, likewise 
your Christmas loaf. 

(tod send you happy, God send you happy, 

Pray God send you a happy New Year! 


God bless the master of this house, like- 
wise the mistress, too, 

And all the little children that round the 
table strew. 

God send you happy, God send you happy, 

Pray God send you a happy New Year! 


The cock sat up in the yew tree, 
The hen came clucking by, 

I wish you a merry Christmas 
And a good fat pig in the sty!” 


In some churches of rural England 
there is yet preserved the ancient custom 
at close of the morning service of the 
clerk calling out in loud voice to the de- 
parting congregation: “A~merry Christ- 
mas! And a happy New Year!” 

Yule-tide is the Scottish dialect for 
Christmas, the term being identical with 
that given by the Goths and Saxons to the 
festival of the winter solstice. And just 
as by far the greater number of the 
Christmas time festivities, especially the 
general distribution of gifts, are survivals 
of the Roman Saturnalia, so it is that 
from the pagans come to us the Yule-tide 
rites of hanging the mistletoe and burn- 
ing of the Yule log. 

It was from the west-midland counties 
of Worcester and Gloucester that mistle- 
toe flourishes in great abundance and 
practically supplies the British market. 

The olden custom of hauling the Yule 
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On the road to Bury Green. 


log from the forest, with every one rais- 
ing his hat as it passes, and installing it 
in the fireplace of baronial halls amid vast 
cheering, is still kept up where large house 
parties are gathered to do justice to the 
Christmas cheer. But it is now an ex- 
ceedingly rare event for the bringing in 
of the wild boar’s head to have part in any 
of this modern feasting. 

The log having been placed in position 
and ignited with the “ashton,” or fag- 
got preserved for this purpose from the 
log of the previous Christmas, there is 
solemnly lighted a candle of monstrous 
size. This is the Yule-tide candle, which 
thereafter sheds its light for the evening 
upon the company. 

In the buttery of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, is a stone socket ornamented with 
the figure of the Holy Lamb, wherein for- 
merly at Christmas always burned the 
Yule-tide candle. 

Some of the Christmas customs still ad- 
hered to in various parts of England are 
most interesting. Among these is that 
of the Devonshire farmers who, gathering 
their friends about them on Christmas 
eve, entertain with hot cakes and ale. A 

rocession is then formed, the host lead- 
ing the way to the orchard, bearing an 
offering of cakes and ale to the principal 
apple tree, about which the company 
sing : 





“Bear blue apples and pears enow, 
Barn fulls, bags full, sack fulls, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 


The country folk of quaint Devon and 
Cornwall still firmly believe that at mid- 
night of Christmas eve the cattle fall up- 
on their knees in adoration of the child 
Jesus born at Bethlehem. Bees, they 
affirm, rouse up at that mystic hour and 
sing a Gloria in their hives. 

If you are so fortunate as to be in- 
vited to make one of a house party for the 
Yule-tide, your experience is likely to 
prove one never to be forgotten, for this 
season has three distinct phases—its cele- 
bration in the home, the churches and the 
theatres. 

Primarily and essentially, it is a 
home festival—that of the peace on 
earth, good will toward men, which is its 
body and spirit. ‘The time when, with 
holly and mistletoe making lovely home 
and church, with pantries filled with all 
manner of tempting substantials and 
sweets, the spirit of generosity extends 
cordial cheer whereby the humblest dwell- 
ings may warm into joyousness. 

The home having been wreathed and 
festooned with holly and mistletoe, house- 
holds assemble on Christmas even to pret- 
tily preserve the cheery custom of sing- 
ing in praise of the holly: 
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“Here comes the holly that is so gent, 

To please all men is his intent. 
Allelujah! 

Whoso against holly do sing 

He may weep and his hands wring. 

Allelujah ! 


Snapdragon is a favorite sport which 
has been handed down from generation to 
generation, and is by many considered in- 
dispensible to the jollity of the season. A 
quantity of. raisins having been placed in 
a bowl or shallow dish, brandy is poured 
over the fruit and ignited. By turns the 


guests endeavor to grasp a raisin, plung- 


ing their hands as fearlessly as may be 
through the Snapdragon flames. As this 
is difficult, requiring courage no less than 
dexterity, much merriment is excited at 
the expense of the timid and unsuccess- 
ful. 

An atmosphere of the supernatural is 
added to the lapping blue and red flames 
by extinguishing all lights prior to ignit- 
ing the spirit in which swim the plump 
raisins. ‘Then follows sepulchral chant- 
ing of 

“The Song of the Snapdragon. 
Here he comes with flaming bowl, 
Don’t he mean to take his toll, 
Snip! Snap! Dragon! 
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Windsor Castle (east terrace), where King Edward_and Queen Alexandra generally 
entertain house parties at Christmas. 
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“Take care you don’t take too much, 
Be not greedy in your clutch, 
Snip! Snap! Dragon! 


“With his blue and lapping tongue 
Many of you will be stung, 

Snip! Snap! Dragon! 

For he snaps at all that comes, 
Snapping at his feast of plums, 

Snip! Snap! Dragon! 

But old Christmas makes him come, 
Though he looks so fee! fa! fum! 

Snip! Snap! Dragon! 

“Ton’t ’ee fear him, be but bold, 
Out he goes, his flames are cold, 

Snip! Snap! Dragon!” 

Christmas evening is the great occa- 
sion for children’s parties. Early in the 
afternoon the little ones begin to arrive, 
visions of loveliness in the daintiest of 
white frocks, with pretty sashes and shoul- 
der knots, the boys in snowy sailor cos- 
tumes. With rush of merry laughter and 
tip-toeing of delight, the children under 
convoy of their elders, troop up the stair- 
way to have their outer wrappings re- 
moved, and descend from thence to the 
drawing-room. There awaiting them in 
joyous fluttering stand the small enter- 
tainers graciously performing their mimic 
honors beside the mother. 
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The Christmas tree is, of course, on 
such occasions the event of moment, 
standing resplendant with glittering fes- 
toons, starred with many hued candles. 
From every branch hang down mysteri- 
ously ribbon-tied packages, with beneath 
the green banking of the tree trunk such 
an array of dolls, drums, sleds and skates 
as make every young heart leap anew in 
expectation. 

Before any of these surprises are 
probed, however, comes tea, with delicious 
plum buns for the youngsters. Then ad- 
journing to the larger drawing room or 
library, the afternoon flies on rainbow- 
tinted wings in games which every Eng- 
lish-speaking child has for centuries de- 
lighted in. There is “Hunt. the Slipper,” 
“Ring Around the Roses,” “London 
Bridge is Falling Down,” “Blind Man’s 
Buff,” and all the gay list in which we 
have delighted since first in the dim ages 
some soul of happy inspiration invented 
the charmed lot. 

Almost before one realizes, it is the 
mystic hour! Above rippling laughter 
sounds the clang of a great gong! The 
children pause quivering with the keen- 
ness of delight, for often as it comes, 
year after year, and well as they know 
what it portends, this sound is always ac- 
companied by deliciously indescribable 
thrills. 

Not a candle has yet been lit. Yet of 
a sudden the room and all out of doors 
is illuminated by the gorgeous red and 
yellow glare of an immense bonfire vf 
brushwood to which, on the instant, the 
torch has been applied, and the air is 
filled with the throbbing music, as out- 
side the village Waits sing: 


“When Christ was born of Mary free, 

In Bethlehem in that far citie, 

Angels sang there with mirth and glee 
In Excelsis Gloria! 


“Herdsmen beheld these angels bright, 

To them appearing with great light, 

Who said: ‘God’s son is born this night’ 
In Excelsis Gloria! 


“The King is come to save mankind, 
As in Scripture truths we find, 
Thereby this song we have in mind, 

In Excelsis Glorix! 
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“Then Lord for Thy great grace, 
Grant us the bliss to see Thy face, 
Where we may sing to Thy solace 

In Excelsis Gloria ! 


With the last glad ringing notes the 
door bursts open, and in rushes old Father 
Christmas, clad. in scarlet robe, trimmed 
about with fluffy white bordering. Upon 
his head is the regulation pudding bag 
can, his snowy beard covers his breast, 
and on his back a scarlet bag is filled with 
gifts. The wide-mouthed top of this 
pack, heaped with holly, makes fine back- 
ground of shining green leaves and bril- 
liant berries for his jolly face. 

“A happy Christmas!” jovially calls out 
the newcomer to the children ere, with 
ceremonious bow to the hostess, he begs 
her kind permission to take part in the 
merry making of the hour. This having 
been bestowed with smiling cordiality, 
Father Christmas, seizing a long taper, 
proceeds to illuminate the tree. 

Joining hands, all slowly circle round 
the tree, singing that deliciously sweet old 
carol of Wynkyn de Worde: 


“As I sat under a sycamore tree, 

A sycamore tree, a sycamore tree 
I looked out upon the sea, 

A Christmas day in the morning. 


“T saw three ships a-sailing there, 
A-sailing there, a-sailing there, 
The Virgin Mary and Christ they bare, 
A Christmas day in the morning. 


“‘He did whistle, and she did sing, 
She did sing, she did sing, 

And all the bells on earth did ring, 
A Christmas day in the morning. 


“And now we hope to taste your cheer, 
To taste your cheer, to taste your chee: 
And wish you all a happy New Year, 
A Christmas day in the morning.” 


As the echo of the carol dies away, the 
hush that involuntarily follows is broken 
by loud, imperative ringing of the gong 
Weird, blinding flashes of blue light shoot 
upward from the bonfire outside xs 
Father Christmas, holding up his hand 
commandingly, waves it merrily out, as 
there comes the tinkle of sleigh bells. 
Looking about at the ‘awe-struck children, 
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he breaks into merriest laughter that 
make his fat sides shake, as bowing and 
kissing his finger tips to the assembled 
company, he makes rapid exit, calling 
out: 


“Merry Christmas to all 
And to all a Good-night !” 


Bang! The great door closes upon him _ 


and the drawing room doors are thrown 
wide with the merry announcement that 
the Christmas feast is served. The chi!¢- 
ren sit about the table to be waited upon 
by the grown-ups, who don fancy hats 
and caps of colored tissue paper for the 
occasion. 

When the little ones have gone and din- 
ner has been served, the evening is spun 
far into the morning hours with a round 
of dancing, until there sounds the strain 
of the reel, when with one accord all 
singing “He’s a Fine Old English (tentle- 
man,” the guests form down either side 
of the holly-decorated walls for the “Sir 
Roger de Coverly,” the crowning glory of 
the Yule-tide in merrie England. 

Christmas is celebrated in Wales with 
a cordiality that is amazing for se gcen- 
erally sedate and silent a pevple. When 
with holly, .eyergreens and cedars, inter- 
mingled with*blooming plants, and al- 
ways everywhere mistletoe cunn‘ngly in- 
troduced even into church decorations, 
the Welch have put even the humblest 
homes in fitting trim for Christmas gaye- 
ties, they are ready for celebsation of 
their national institution, the Histed«- 
fodd. This direct survival of Drwidic 
rites consists, at this season, of recitations 
of original poetry and essays, which, 
taken in conjunction with the invariably 
fine singing, is popular with all classes, 
and has distinctive educative tendency. 

So eager are the Welch for the Jhiist- 
mas cheer to be inaugurated, the Waits 
in Cardiff and other portions of Clamor- 
ganshire distribute themselves abou! the 
streets as early as the beginning of De- 
cember. And with first appearance vf 
these Waits upon the public nighways, 
Christmas may fairly be said to have be- 
gun in Wales. 

While in England the mummers, Waits, 
carols and bell ringers are for the most 
part but picturesque legends of the past, 
directly the reverse is true in Wales. And 


as 
ay 


right merrily the time flies until the e»m- 
ing of Twelfth Night festivities brings 
fitting jubilant close to the long. winter 
holidays. From the topmost rocky limit 
of Northern Wales to where the southern 
border meets and becomes one with the 
British Channel, the bell-ringers send 
their joy peals abroad. With the price 
of his local glory at heart, each bell-ringer 
chimes his merriest, cheeriest, clashinz 
peal from respective steeple. To these i. 
the country districts telling of the Christ- 
child’s birth, there is added in the city a 
clangor that literally fills all the listening 
air when at this festive time are gathered 
a concourse of from twenty-five to forty 
ringers, each bent upon showing his 
brother man with what melody a Welsh- 
man can herald forth the story of Bethle- 
hem. These ringers, gathered from 
neighboring smaller towns and hamlets 1» 
exhibit their prowess unon the city bells, 
one after the other taking up. the task, 
méke merry all the day, sile.ce coming 
only when the rival musicians gather 
about the bountifully-laden board. 

And again, upon the last night of the 
vear, the bell-ringers reign supreme, for 
tig then to mournful slow tolling of the 
bells the Waits sing the Welsh carol, 
“Mae’r ffwyddn yn mawr,” which being 
translated, is ““The Old Year is Dying. » 


“The old year is dying fast, dying away, 

A dull; cloudy sunset has closed its last 
day, 

The night winds are sighing, the last hour 
is fled, 

The beils are all tolling—the old year is 
dead !” 


—* have the last words been sung 
before quick and joyous clash the bells of 
the New Year, and every Welchman, 
turning to his neighbor, wishes him hap- 
piness and ‘luck in the twelvemonth 80 
auspiciously begun. 

To this the children of Veashesinahize 
add their quota in perpetuation of an ex- 
ceedingly ancient custom. Having drawn 
frum the well a cup of sparkling clear 
water, and broken from the nearest 
bough a sprig of evergreen, they go their 
rounds of the village. Dipping the 
branch into the water, they sprinkle the 
face of every villager encountered in 
their progress, singing lustily as they go: 
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“Here we bring new water from the well 
so clear 

For to worship God with this happy New 
Year; 

Sing levy dew, sing levy dew, the water 
and the wine, 

With seven bright gold wires and bugles 
that do shine. 

Sing reign of fair maid, with gold upon 
her toe; ; 

Open you the west door and let the old 
year go; 

Sing reign of fair maid with gold upon 
her chin; 

Open you the east door and let the New 
Year in.” 


The singing of carols by the Waits is 
generally throughout Wales in their na- 
tive tongue, which, well rendered, is pe- 
culiarly soft and sweet. Occasionally 
there will alternate a famous early Eny- 
. lish carol. But which ever it is, the rich 
calibre of the Welsh voice makes of it a 
genuine musical treat. In addition to this 
itinerant singing, there is certain to be a 
truly marvelous array of Christmas con- 
certs and musical entertainments, which, 
because of the native love of music and 
unquestioned ability, combines to render 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

Now and again, a harper playing the 
role of wandering minstrel, enters a com- 
munity where the Christmas observances 
are progressing at, a rather more sedate 
pace than one would fancy altogether ap- 
propriate to place and season. For such, 
it requires but the first quick, full throb- 
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bing chord to effect a complete changs. 
Up jumps the sturdy farmer, with lads 
and lassies, on the instant following, and 
away they all spin into mazy intricacies 
of the exciting Welsh jig. Yet all the 
while with movements as tempestuous as 
any Irish lilting or exciting as a Scotch 
sword dance, the gravity of the Welsh 
countenance never relaxes, since ’tis truly 
a most serious business upon which all 
aré now intent. 

Then, presto! a rich voice strikes into 
some familiar Christmas air, and to the 
strange, utterly unpronounceable words, 
the harpist keeps skillful -accompany- 
ment, every man, woman and child in the 
room right royally singing their best. 

Largess to the poor is at Christmas a 
striking feature of Welsh observance of 
the great Christian festival. In addition 
to the baskets heaped with substantials 
left at every door, the poor of each parish 
are, on Christmas, entertained with a 
bountiful dinner. This is followed later 
by afternoon tea at the various church 
houses in which even inhabitants of the 
infirmaries and workhouses take delighted 


art. 

As in England, boxing night in South- 
ern Wales is, by the masses, devoted to 
attendance upon the pantomime. Robin 
Hood and his merrie men are especial 
favorites with all Welshmen, 4s is testified 
by the numerous statues in their country 
to the Merrie King of Outlaws. And if 
perchance the pantomime happens to tell 
of him on boxing night, all Wales is agog 
to attend. 
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Charitable Organizations 





Their Rehabilitation and Whet They are Going to do for the 
Children at Christmas Time 


BY EVELYN CRAWFORD 


ways so bountifully spread its 

wings over San Francisco, shed- 
ding the radiance of sweet giving through 
every household, will not forsake us this 
year. But with the added incentive of 
a calamity that has united the hearts of 
the people and widened their sympathies, 
the Christmas spirit will diffuse happi- 
ness and love into the darkest corner of 
our city and make this a memorable feast 
of Christ Love. 

The many. charitable organizations 
which, in former years, did so much to 
make the homeless and suffering child- 
rens’ Christmas a happy one are making 
plans to celebrate in the usual manner. 


The Doctor’s Daughters. 


The Doctor’s Daughters, a band of 
capable, helpful society girls, well known 
in San Francisco for efficient work among 
the needy, was the first to offer its ser- 
vices to the refugees. 

Before the disaster it had been the 
method of these “Daughters” to rehabili- 
tate the ones who applied to them for 
help. A person or family was given 
substantial aid—sent to a hospital, if 
sick, and looked after until well; then 
employment was procured, and the appli- 
cant faced the world with renewed cour- 
age. Their motto, “Helving those who 
try to help themselves,” proved a good 
working theory before the fire, and their 
experience enabled them to cope with 
the situation brought about by the de- 
struction of incomes on April 18th. Im- 
mediately after, Miss Susanne McEwen, 
President of the Doctor’s Daughters; 
Miss Jennie Blair, Vice-President; Miss 
Jean Pollock, Miss Persis Coleman and 
Mrs. T. D. Fennimore secured an empty 
house on Washington street, near the Red 
(ross headquarters and threw themselves 


TS Christmas spirit, which has al- 


into the work of aiding the refugees. 
When the necessity ceased, the house was 
given up, but the ladies continue the good 
work in individual cases. and many deli- 
cately reared women who could not bring 
themselves to apply to the relief commit- 
tee have cause to. bless the Doctor’s 
Daughters. 

This society very seldom comes before 
the public, but when it does, the fash- 
ionable people make the occasion an event 
well worth remembering. 

Last year, the “Merchant of Venice,” 
with Dick Hotaling as Shylock, was 
played at the Majestic Theatre for the 
benefit of the Doctor’s Daughters, and 
netted them the sum of six thousand dol- 
lars. 

A-rather amusing mistake that is con- 
stantly being made concerning the Doé- 
tor’s Daughters is thinking that the mem- 
bers are physicians’ daughters, when, as 
a matter of fact, the society was formed 
by the daughter of Dr. Robert Macken- 
zie, the eminent divine, and for a time 
that beloved pastor directed its work. 

It was not the intention of those help- 
ful young women to give any entertain- 
ment this winter, but they are going to 
“mother” a beautiful project whereby the 
refugee children of San Francisco are to 
have a Christmas that will outdo any pre- 
vious one in their experience. Messrs. 
Kurtzig and Bacon, managers of the Co- 
lonial Theatre, will, on the afternoon be- 
fore Christmas, give a free performance 
of “Cinderella” to the refugee children. 
An immense Christmas tree will be 
placed on the stage after the perform- 
ance, and a useful gift presented to each 
child in the theatre. The Doctor’s 


Daughters will have charge of the benefit, 
and a more delightful plan for the en- 
joyment .of the little ones could not be 
conceived. 
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Think of it, children! To see the play 
of “Cinderella” would make a “peach of 
a time” by itself, but in addition, to have 
a mysterious parcel wafted down to you 
—perhaps by the delectable Cinderella 
herself—is surely crowding enough joy 
into one day, even though that be the day 
before Christmas. 

Miss Izzeta Jewell, leading lady at the 
Colonial Theatre, who took a prominent 
part in the monster benefit given in the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
for the San Francisco sufferers, shortly 
after the disaster, will, with the aid of 
the Doctor’s Daughters, have charge of 
the affair. Miss Jewell has received as- 
surances from her fellow actors in the 
East that they will only be too glad to aid 
her in the matter of giving the children 
a merry Christmas. 


The Infants’ Shelter. 


The Infants’ Shelter building, a 
handsome, commodious house, situated on 
Columbia Square, and especially de- 
signed and fitted up for the taking care 
of infants—larger children, also—while 
the mothers were at work, was burned in 
the late disaster, but as soon as possible 
a house was procured on Howard street, 
between 18th and 19th, near the district 
that needs just such a helping hand as 
the Shelter can give, and at the present 
moment a large number of tots are being 
cared for. 

This charitable institution has been un- 
tiring in its efforts to rescue children 
from neglect. No mother has ever been 
turned away from the Shelter whether 
she was able to pay the pittance required 
for the child’s keep or not. 

The organization was seriously crip- 
pled by the fire, but it is sincerely hoped 
that so noble a charity will soon be able 
to care for the children of the poor in 
its former comfortable, cozy fashion. Mrs. 
Toplitz, the presicent, informed me that 
the membership had not fallen off to any 
great extent. 

There is an Auxiliary to the Infants’ 
Shelter, composed entirely of young girls, 
who have charge of the Christmas tree 
for the children. Miss Alycia Mills is 
the President. Each year the members 


give an entertainment—usually in No- 
vember—to procure funds to defray the 
expenses of the annual celebration. These 
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entertainments have been most success- 
ful. Sometimes it has been merely a 
“tea,” sometimes a concert, and occa- 
sionally a fair, but whatever it was, the 
promoters thereof were so popular that 
young and old were eager to attend and 
spend their money in a ood cause. 

The fund gained in this way was spent 
on an immense Christmas tree, on which 
were presents for every child the Shelter 
contained. 

I have a vivid recollection of one 
Christmas at the Shelter. The children 
—spotlessly clean—were seated in clus- 
ters around the magic tree, which was 
fairly riotous with color and heavily laden 
with good things. A jolly, rotund Santa 
Claus, puffed up with pride, covered with 
cotton snow and glittering with silver 
dust, judiciously handed out the packages 
to the children. One tot, her lap filled 
with toys, candy, a doll and _ various 
things to wear, and her heart bursting 
with gratitude, looked up at me and 
lisped in a bewildering way: 

“T don’t know which I like best, Dod 
or Tanta Tlaus.” 

“Well,” I said diplomatically, “God 
sent you Santa Claus, -you know.” 

“Oh, did he?” she whispered. “Course, 
then, He’s the bestest.” And her dear, 
little grateful heart was satisfied. 

The members of the Auxiliary had not 
expected to give an entertainment this 
year, but quite wn-expectedly a “bazar,” 
ready made, was put into their hands, 
and such a sweet, generous gift certainly 
deserves special mention. 

A number of school children living in 
the neighborhood of Clay street and Pre- 
sidio avenue, calling themselves “The 
Busy Bees,” were to have held a “Fair” 
at the house of Mrs. Martin Regensber- 
ger on the 19th of April. As the world 
knows, the supreme tragedy of that time 
obliterated all thought of festivity, so the 
dainty things were put out of sight. But 
all summer long the “Bees” ‘have added 
to their store, until it has outgrown the 
confines of a house, and the generous 
children have turned the ‘whole thing 
over to the Infants’ Shelter, and the sale 
will be held at Hamilton Hall, on Steinet 
and Geary streets, the third Saturday i 
November. 

The names of the little “Busy Bees” 
are: Marian Regensberger, Violet and 
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Melba Cook, Norma Osborne, Marie Cut- 
ten, Alice Shalitz, Alberta Neil, Eugenia 
Masten and Vera Davis. 

The articles range all the way from 
kimonas to pen-wipers, including dolls 
and their wardrobes, to say nothing of a 
hamper filled with curios and toys given 
by Mrs. M. H. de Young. 

The price asked for admission to the 
bazar will be a trifle, and everything will 
be sold very cheaply. Those in charge 
will be perfectly satisfied if they make 
enough to give the children of the Shel- 
ter a merry Christmas. The Auxiliary 
of the Shelter, assisted by the unselfish 
Busy Bees, will have charge of the affair. 


Nursery for Homeless Children. 


The Nursery for Homeless Children, 
another excellent charitable organization, 
is situated out on Lake street and 14th 
avenue. The building, a very impozing 
one, fared very badly on the 18th of 
April. The children were made doubly 
homeless by the unsafe condition of the 
house, and were obliged to spend several 
days in the grounds surrounding the 
home. Later, they were transferred to 
the Foundling Hospital in Sacramento. 

Thanks to the indefatigable efforts of 
Mrs. Jacob Bertz, the President, and her 
able Board of Directors, the building has 
been repaired. The money was donated 
by friends of the institution, but in com- 
pliance with Mrs. Bertz’s request, the 
names of these good Samaritans will not 
be published. The home is nearly ready 
for occupancy, and more than likely be- 
for this article appears the little child- 
ren—seventy-five in number—will be 
brought back to San Francisco to enjoy 
the comfort of this admirably fitted up 
home. 

So much has been said and written 


.of these charitable organizations that 


most San Franciscans are more or less fa- 
miliar with the object of their being, but 
perhaps the reminder that the late dis- 
aster has increased the number of helpless 
children to be cared for will quici.en the 
sympathies and interest people anew in 
this most blessed of charities: “The wo- 
man who takes into her heart her own 
children may be a good woman, but the 
woman who takes into her heart the 
children. of others, she is one of God’s 
mothers.” 


The Auxiliary of The Nursery of the 
Homeless Children is composed of gir!s 
and young matrons. Mrs. Houseworth is 
the president. The work of the Auxil- 
iary in the past has been to aid in all en- 
tertainments, of which a charity ball, a 
sale at the St. Francis, and a card party 
at the Palace were most interesting events 
of the year B. E. The young ladies of the 
Auxiliary furnished the dining of the 
new home, and always take charge of the 
Christmas entertainment, which will » 
celebrated in the usual manner—Santa 
Claus and all the good things his name 
invokes. 

I hope, however, that the pressing needs 
of the children will not blind Santa Claus 
to the children’s very real, if fleeting, joy 
of receiving candy and “useless” toys. 

A little girl, who has very sensible par- 
ents, said to me the other day: “You 
know, your father and mother gives you 
useful presents on your birthdays and 
Christmas, but your friends give you 
other things, and I just love “other 
things.’ 2? 

Bearing this conversation in mind, my 
advice to Santa Claus would be to inter- 
sperse useful gifts with “other things.” 

The Children’s Hosnital is one of the 
great charitable institutions of San Fran- 
cisco, and for manv years has ably and 
devotedly carried on the work of bringing 
sick children back to health. Mrs. W. B. 
Harrington, its president since its or- 
ganization is in verv feeble health at 
present, and the responsibility has de- 
volved on the Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Joha 
Merrill and Mrs. E. Pillsbury. 

The building on California street was 
made uninhabitable on the 18th of April, 
and the patients were removed to the 
Home on Sacramento and Maple streets. 

The local Red Cross, Mrs. John Mer- 
rill, President, has taken the hospital un- 
der its wing, paying the expenses and 
keeping the several branches—the Ma- 
ternity home, contagious cottages and 
the typhoid wards—amply supplied with 
nurses and physicians. At the present 
time the resources of the place are taxed 
to the utmost. 

When the Red Cross interested itself 
in the Children’s Hospital, the work, 
naturally, assumed a broader character, 
and the old as well as the young were ad- 
mitted. The necessities of this disastrous 
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year seemed to demand the change, and 
the great-hearted women of the Rel 
Cross, who have given time, energy and 
the means at their command to alleviate 
the distress of the stricken city since 
April 18th, were williny to take the bur- 
den on their shoulders. 

The Children’s Hospital has three aux- 
iliaries associated with it. First, the 
Auxiliary proper, Mrs. Taylor, President; 
next, the “Chrysanthemum,” with Miss 
Rache] Hovey, President; and last, but 
onlv least because youngest, the “Mar- 
guerites,” Miss Edna Davis, President. 
Mrs. John Merrill is honorary President 
of the three auxiliaries, and her kindly 
interest and advice is valued and sought 
by all the members. 

The auxiliaries are to the children the 
fairy godmothers of book lore, transform- 
ing many a sick child’s fancy into rea!- 
ity. 

On Christmas day it has been the cus- 
tom for the Auxiliary to provide the 
children with a bountiful dinner. The 
Chrysanthemums donate a tree with pres- 
ents galore. 

The Marguerites wait until Easter, and 
that day they own the hospital, and make 
gifts that gladden the souls of the little 
patients and interest them for days. 

On May day, the Doctor’s Daughters, 
though not connected with the organiza- 
tion, visit the hospital and shower fairy 
gifts on the children; so, take it all in 
all, the Children’s Hospital is a very 
much favored one, and if a little “tad” 
must be ill, you couldn’t blame him if he 
would rather go there than anywhere else, 
could you? 

In addition to this, the Chrysanthe- 
mums support a bed in the hospital, and 
have been very busy the past weeks re- 
newing the linen for the beds. Miss 
Edith Bullis is chairman, and has been 
very active in this philanthropic work. 

In former years, the entertainmenis 
given by this organization were very at- 
tractive. The Feast of the Lanterns, 
given at the Palace, perhaps being the 
most notable. 


Tittle Sisters of the Holy Family. 


The Little Sisters of the Holy Family, 
who have sewing centers in the various 
refugee camps of the city, and who have 
been doing splendid work in teaching the 
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children to sew, keeping them out of 
mischief and surrounding them with the 
good influence of their beautiful seli- 
sacrificing lives, were much interested in 
the plan of giving the refugee children 
a happy Christmas, but had no plans of 
their own, In fact, each day held so much 
of work and interest to them that they 
had not time to look beyond. . In former 


_ years the Christmas tree had always been 


a part of the holiday celebration, and 
though it was a little-early to prophesy, 
they certainly hoped that this Christmas 
would prove no exception. 


California Club. 


It has been the fashion of the Califor- 
nia Club to celebrate the merry. Christ- 
mas time within itself. Of late years, 
a breakfast to which no one but members 
were invited was the accepted thing. A 
few years ago they had what some one 
facetiously called an “inverted” Christ- 
mas tree; that is, the club gave thie 
Christmas tree to itself, and all the par- 
cels thereon were gifts by the.club to the 
club. 

This year the club will make up a 
Christmas box for the old people at In- 
gleside. 

Last week the President of the club 
and the Board of Directors visited Ingle- 
side and found the refugees very com- 
fortably installed—stalled is the word-- 
in the stables. However, the stalls are 
white-washed. There is covering on the 
floors and pictures on the walls; also 
curtains on the windows, and though far 
from luxurious, certainly preferable to 
the wind-swept Presidio. 

Mr. Squires, who has charge of the sup- 
plies and dining room, told the ladies 
that if they would send out some potte:l 
palms or some hanging baskets to relieve 
the monotonous white of the immense 
dining room it would be much appreci- 
ated. Several baskets were promised, 
and it was also decided in a conference 
with Mrs. Killian, Mrs. Angelo and Miss 
Eaves that the club would send a Christ- 
mas box. 

“Indeed,” Miss Eaves remarked, 


“a 


Christmas tree would not be out of place, 
for a great many of these old people are 
almost childish in their helplessness and 
simple wants.” 
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San Francisco Maternity. 

The San Francisco Maternity, of which 
Mrs: I. Lowenberg isPresident, is one of 
the newer institutions, but in the short 
time it has been in existence, it has sup- 
plied a most pressing need. It is officered 
by a number of society women. 

The general upset following the calam- 


- ity of April 18th, scattered the directors, 


doctors, nurses and students of the insti- 
tution, but in the face of such difficultie, 
on the 8th of May the institution again 
opened at 1195 Valencia street, and im- 
mediately took up its work of caring for 
poor women during confinement. 

The Red Cross in May turned over the 
problem of caring for these women, in 
five out of seven districts; to the San 
Francisco Maternity. 


Officers—Mrs. Frederick Hewlett, 


SONNET FOR CHRISTMAS EVE. 
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Honorary President; Mrs. I. Lowenberg, 
President; Mrs. J ohn Casserly, First 
Vice-President ; Mrs. W. D. Fennimore, 
Second Vice-President; Mrs. Margaret 
Deane, Third Vice-President; Mrs. J. 
K. Wilson, Fourth Vice-President; Mrs. 
John Metcalfe, Recording Secretary; Miss 
M. K. Wallis, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Mrs. James A. Cooper, Treasurer; Dr. A. 
B. Spalding, Medical Director. 

Directors—Mrs. Harry N. Gray, Mrs. 
Henry Foster Dutton, Mrs. Charles Slack, 
Mrs. H. H. Bancroft, Mrs. Fernando 
Phingst, Mrs. Pelham Ames, Mrs. Gai- 
lard Stoney, Mrs. James A. Black, Mrs. 
Theodore Poindexter, Mrs. M. R. Hig- 
gins, Mrs. Joseph King, Mrs. W. H. Me- 
Cormick, Mrs. Charles H. Suydam, Mrs. 
J. Stow Ballard, Mrs. Albert Houston, 
Mrs. Mary A. Huntington. 





Sonnet for Christmas Eve 


BY CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


Madonna, centuries have flitted by 
And left as fair the garland of thy praise, 
As first it flowered in those waiting days 
When Gabriel had brought thee from on high. 
The words, ‘Hail Mary, blessed.” So may I 
Devoutly add my leaf, a rhymed phrase: 
Perhaps e’en shepherds stammered in amaze 
An echo of the Christmas angels’ cry. 


On that first night, when wise men brought their gift 
Of myrrh and incense in rich urns of gold, 

A new star rose in heaven to uplift 
The hearts of men and to their eyes unfold, 

In lowly shelter, clad in simple shift, 


Enshrined MOTHERHOOD, the virgin-souled. 
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Country Life im North Carolina 


BY MARY HANFORD FORD 


REEN fields and the shade of thick 
G breath of fragrant pines, dark fig- 
woods, acres of snowy cotton, the 
ures moving over the country with a 
pleasant “mawnin’, suh!” to the passer- 
by, these are the pictures flitting before 
the mental camera of the individual who 
has spent a season in North Carolina. 
In the country districts of this fine old 
State the routine of life is almost as 
primitive as it was in the golden days 
“befo’ the wah,” when giant fields of 
fluffy cotton fell into the busy fingers of 
dusky slave pickers, and master and ser- 
vant united in a community where hu- 
man rights were kindly respected, and 
moral ideals were not forgotten. To-day 
the negro works for wages, and the cotton 
fields are not so large. Tall pines cover 
manv an acre where cotton and tobacco 
flourished in the olden time, but the 
genial simplicity of an earlier period still 
reigns. 
The first settlers of North Carolina 
were not, as a rule, so aristocratic as 
those of Virginia. They were accustomed 


to a more simple life, less Baronial in its 
character. The “great house” about 
which the plantation still centres is, as a 
rule, a one-story affair, containing only 
four or five rooms, and furnished with 
wide piazzas on which the family live the 
greater portion of the year. The kitchen, 
and frequently the dining room, stand in 
the “yard,” separate from the house 
proper. The yard is usually a wide ex- 
panse of several acres, shaded by mighty 
oaks, and dotted here and there by log 
cabins, the “servants’ quarters” of an- 
cient and modern days. 

The negroes gather about these little 
homes, certain to build a fire in the huge 
fire-place with which each cabin is pro- 
vided whenever the weather permits. The 
women dip snuff, pushing the stimulant 
under the upper lip with a tiny stick. 
White and black women in North Caro- 
lina dip snuff to an excessive degree. The 
men smoke their pipes, while songs and 
rollicking laughter express the never-fail- 
ing gaiety of these children of the sun. 
Their labor seems éndless to the northern 
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A cotton planter. 


visitor, but their happiness never lessens. 
They rise before dawn, and one hears 
them strolling across the fields while they 
mark time to a characteristic negro mel- 
ody, always in tune, Their voices are 
especially rich and mellow, and they never 
miss the harmony of their intervals. 

Doors are not locked in this primitive 
locale. The broad hall runs through the 
house, and the entrance is frequently 
thrown wide open at each end both day 
and night. The cook who comes to pre- 
pare the morning meal often lives at a 
distance from the “great house ;” the boy 
who kindles the fires on the generous 
hearths wins free admission in what 
seems the middle of the night, to perform 
his function. The weary sleeper wakens 
with a start, and the fear of burglars 
caught from a less Arcadian atmosphere, 
but turns over for another nap with a 
comforting sense of peace and increasing 
warmth. 

The people are. absorbed in their own 
affairs, and are singularly indifferent to 
the progress of events in the outer world. 
They take no magazines; a daily paper is 
an almost unheard-of novelty; they know 
nothing of “trusts,” and the word “eco- 
nomics” is strange to their ears. In their 
speech, as well as in their habits of life, 
there are traces of the Anglo-Saxon ori- 
gin which has preserved its quiet current 
of inherited custom unmarred by irritat- 
ing contact with an environing common- 
wealth. Thus one of their favorite dishes 
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is a stew of hog’s jowl with black-eyed 
peas. ‘The reader will remember that 
jowl is Saxon for jaw, and will-recall the 
Mother Goose rhymes in regard to the de- 
Nights of “black-eyed peas and a piece 
of bread and butter.” Both these reflec- 
tions from the past indicate the antiquity 
vf such a savory concoction. - Alfred the 
Great may have seen it smoke upon his 
table, and Harold Bluetooth himself 
doubtless rejoiced in its luscious flavor. 

The habitants are exceedingly fond of 
all sorts of “greens,” which they dignify 
by the Chaucerian name of “sailet.” The 
Brunswick stew is their chief delicacy, 
and this is frequently one of the cherished 
additions to the barbecue. The North 
Carolinan loves better than anything else 
this communal feast about the creature 
cooked in the open air, dressed with an 
amount of vinegar and Cayenne pepper 
sufficient to render it impossible to the un- 
initiated palate. Ox, hog, or sheep cooked 
in the open with these condiments is the 
necessary accompaniment of any celebra- 
tion in North Carolina. The planter is 
not above organizing such a feast for 
profit, knowing well that his neighbors 
will ride miles to buy a slice of such roasi, 
flanked by a dish of brunswick stew, 
washed down by a stiff glass of “cohn 
whiskey,” drawn “on the quiet” from a 
moonlight still, maybe. 

Yet the same planter is the most hos- 
pitable of souls, and is always willing to 
contribute his portion of “meat” for an 
open-air feast, which will put - nothing 
back in his pocket. The neighborliness of 
people is one of the charming features of 
life in this remote locality. Men and 
women know little class distinction as far 
as “white folks” are concerned, and white 
and black in a township are sure of the 
services of their kind in misfortune, in 
illness or death. 

Another curious, and doubtless tradi- 
tional feature in the country customs of 
this region is the habit of describing the 
size of a plantation according to the beasts 
of burden employed in its tillage. A “one 
horse farm” consists of thirty acres, 
which is all that a horse can cultivate, 
though a good mule can take care 9 
forty. A “steer farm” is only fifteen 
acres, and a man who runs a “six horse 
plantation” is a prosperous planter. 

The steer is the negro’s friend for con- 
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stant service, and he uses it not only to 
plough his field, but to carry his family 
to town for the holiday that occurs on the 
first Saturday of every month. Then ali 
the negroes.don. their shiniest collars and 
gayest gowns. The roads are _ brilliant 
with their-equipages, the air vocal- with 
their songs and laughter. “Cohn whiskey” 
flows for young and old, and the dark- 
skinned citizen who returns sober 10 his 
cabin is a memorable figure for the suc- 
ceeding month. The affection a negro 
feels for the steer he has broken and used 
for some time is frequently noticeable. He 
will refuse to sell it and purchase a horse, 
when it is manifestly to his interest to 
do so, and thus rent a larger piece of 
land, 
The economic condiions of this part 
of the South are unique in some respects. 
The necessity of living “on time” is the 
black spot in the life of the poor planter, 
as well as the negro. The broker, who is 
a “shark,” lies in wait for his victim here 
as elsewhere. He sells him whatever he 
demands, guano for his fields, coffee and 
“chitlins” tor his stomach, and the coat 
for his back. He pays for nothing until 
his crop comes in, bus then he pays at 
quadruple rates, which puts his entire 
rofit into the hands of the broker, an] 
eaves him no resource except to live “on 
time” again for the ensuing year. 

Occasionally a thrifty victim will save 
himself from the clutch of the financial 
octopus, but as a rule he is helpless, and 
lingers on from year to year, never seeing 
the color of a dollar. There is comfort 
in his situation, however, for white or 
black, he grows enough corn, sugar cane 
and sweet potatoes for his needs. He 
makes. quantities of delicious molasses ; he 
raises so many hogs that his larder is al- 
ways supplied with the meat he best 
loves, for pork only is known. as ‘‘meat” 
in North Carolina. -He sits by a wide 
fireplace, ever filled with a generous blaze, 
for the poorest venant on a steer farm on 
a Southern plantation has the right to 
cut all the wood he wants from the ample 
forest reserves on the place. 

There are no “slums” in North Caro- 
lina, and familiarity with the poverty of 
the greav cities makes one realize the com- 
parative comfort of the country poor in 
this region. The negroes are invariably 
well nourished and smiling. They are de- 


prived of their vote, as a rule, but this is 
a-matter of self-proteetion and- good Gov- 
ernment. The vote is merely a commod- 
ity vo the average black man, which can 
be exchanged for a drink of the inevitable 
“eohn whiskey.” His best. friend-in such 
a case is the machine politician, and the 
negro. has not.so far been- educated into a 
realization of what power for better living 
lies in his ballot. 

The poverty -of.the Southern negro is 
nothing compared with that of the melan- 
choly white workers in the’ cotton mills. 
These raise no hogs, plant no sweet pota- 
toes, and are the victims of a commercial 
slavery far worse than any other despot- 
ism at present. If they -had  eourage 
enough for the country life they might re- 
joice in.the: rough plenty of that happier 
existence. A 

North Carolina is so sparsely settled 
that many of its rural districts are re- 
mote from the railroad. A telegram and 
telephone messages are impossibilities. 
The days are passed in simple duties, 
which never by any chance stretch beyond 
the county line, and seldom beyond kin- 
ship. Labor is so cheap that no one is 
overburdened,.for the laborer receiving 
small. hire does not rack his nerves to 
fin'sh any stint in a given time. 

The planter walks or rides over his 
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broad acres to see that all is in order, usu- 
ally throwing a gun upon his shoulder, 
so that he may carry home a rabbit or a 
brace of partridges to add to the family 
dinner. Hunting and fishing are pleas- 
ures at his command, and if time threa*- 
ens to hang heavy upon his hands, he 
calls in his neighbors and his dogs for 
a fox hunt, such as can be experienced 
nowhere else in the world but the sunny 
South. 

The planter’s wife attends to her house- 
hold in leisurely fashion, always careful 
that her table shall be amply supplied 
with the luxuries bestowed by her broad 
acres. She does not weave nor spin, as 
did her grandmothers, but she is other- 
wise independent of the outer world in 
providing for her family. Jars of fruit 
and strings of red peppers, dried apples 
and black-eyed peas ensure the family 
against any touch of want between the 
plethora of succeeding harvests. She has 
figs and peaches, grapes of rare flavor, so 
she can well dispense with California 
fruits and Florida oranges. 

There is comparatively little social life 
in the country, but people ride and drive 
great distances to exchange visits, and 
the latch string is always out for hospi- 
table reception. A funeral is truly a so- 
cial function, for the old residents are 
so well known that when one dies the 
entire community feels obliged to pay its 
respects, and as many persons come from 
a considerable distance, refreshment must 
be provided for them. A barbecue is a 
natural part of such an entertainment, 
and perhaps grief may be tempered by 
friendly comparisons in memory of the 
departed. 

The country itself forms the unique 
charm of this rural existence. The pine 
forest is always but a few paces from 
the door-step. The sigh of the woods, 
the hoot of the night owl, floats into the 
windows to greet the unaccustomed ears 
of the city sleeper, and the home of the 
“furtive folk” is thus delightfully near 
the perceptions of common life. The well 
sweep is a familiar object in every yard. 
Pumps are a modern contrivance of tiie 
evil one, which have not yet invaded this 
Arcadia to any extent. The slow step- 
ping negro carries burdens of delicious 


water for all household purposes, and 
the old oaken bucket is not yet relegated 
to the confines of fairy land. 

The family washing is done out of 
doors, near the well in all seasons. The 
dark-skinned laundress builds a fire un- 
der an immense iron kettle, into which 
she thrusts her clothes with a sufficient 
quantity of. home-made ‘soap, strong with 
lye. The fire flames, the. water. boils, the 
laundress sits dipping snuff most of the 
day, delightfully picturesque in her 
bright turban, and presto! the clothes 
emerge of snowy whiteness, and odorous 
of fresh air, sunshine, and sweet woodland 
scents. 

Within the house great fires blaze in 
every room, quickly ignited by bits of 
“fat” lightwood bursting with turpentine 
The chambers are very large as a rule, 
with high ceilings which render the apart- 
ment difficult to heat. 

“Yo’ laigs is pa’ched, an’ yo’ back is 
freezing,” explained Aunt Cindy, a dark 
seeress of the neighborhood, “but de fah 
do look mighty. good! Ah —wouldn’t 
nevah change foh a ole black stove.” 

The “freezin’ back” coaxes the family 
to gather closely about the blazing hearth. 
There is untold fascination in the leap- 
ing flame which courts mysterious and 
flitting shadows in distant’ corners. Here 
if one is so fortunate as to be a listener, 
the lady of the ancien regime tells elo- 
quent stories of the plantation life in 
olden days, when “white folks had to 
work hard to keep up _ the niggahs!” 
When every negro owned three suits a 
year, made in the “great house,” and of 
such good material that they could not 
be worn out! Or the white-haired veteran 
from Confederate ranks recites the epic 
of his comrades’ valor, and raps his cane 
against the polished floor in illustration 
of the ease with which his regiment 
thumped the Yankees. 

In such hours, the progress of the world 
seems far away. One shrinks from the 
daily paper, and the glamour of the past 
shrouds the baldness of the present in a 
golden mist of romance. The murmur of 
the pine woods fills the silences, and con- 
versation becomes an intrusion when these 
are broken also by the cheerful tongues of 
a crackling wood fire. 
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BY JOHN L. COWAN 


“Take Gifts with a sigh: most men give 
to be paid.”—John Boyle O’Reilly. 


never was a more hospitable people 
than the inhabitants of Carazan, a 
province of Tartary. 

Now matter how uncouth the man- 
ners or how rude the behavior of the 
stranger, he received a cordial welcome, 
was treated to the best the country afford- 
ed, and when the time came for him to de- 
part, was loaded with gifts and sent on his 
way with protestations of regret that his 
stay was so short. When a stranger of 
handsome appearance and pleasing man- 
ners came among them, however, they 
killed him, that his soul might forever 
remain among them. 

Of course the people of Carazan were 
barbarians. There may, therefore, be 
some excuse for them in thus perverting 
the sentiment of hospitality into an incen- 
tive to murder. However, we do not need 
to go to the barbarians, or to listen to 
travelers’ tales to learn that even the 
kindly virtues may be overdone, or s0 
grossly perverted as to become nuisances 
or even social menaces. For example, is it 
not true that in the giving of gifts at 
Christmas time the virtue of generosity is 
as sadly distorted as was the Carazan cou- 
ception of hospitality? ; 

Did human nature ever assume a dis- 
guise more ridiculously transparent than 
fhat donned for this season of the year? 
A gift ought to be bestowed in the fullness 
of one’s heart, with no string attached to 
it, without the desire or the expectation of 
anything in return. As a matter of fact, 
the average Christmas shopper, when mak- 
ing the rounds of the bargain sales in 
search of tokens of love and friendship, 
rarely leaves out the crafty speculation: 
“What will I receive in return?” Although 
the thought is never uttered, and is rarely 


[: the tales told of them be true, there 





confessed even to one’s own soul, there is 
always a slimy hope that the recipient of 
one’s grudging bounty will reciprocate 
with something costly, or more rare and 
valuable. When this spirit prompts the 
donor, it is not a gift that is made, but a 
speculation that is hazarded. It is as 
truly a gamble as a bet on a prize-fight or 
a horse race, and as much a deal in futures 
as the purchase of September wheat op- 
tions in May, or of cotton before the seed 
is planted. A casuist might be justified 
in pronouncing this species of gambling 
the most debasing of all. It is a sort of 
moral anesthetic, putting the conscience 
to sleep with lying protestations of good 
intentions. 

Like every other variety of gambling or 
speculation, this rarely proves remunera- 
tive or satisfactory. It is amusing to hear 
the post-Christmas bleatings of the lambs 
who have sheared themselves in the expec- 
tation of receiving a warmer or a whiter 
fleece at the expense of some one else. 
Strangely enough, no one seems to come 
out ahead. Every one is disappointed, and 
feels that his or her friends have been 
unduly niggardly. The season of “peace 
and good will” thus witnesses the sowing 
of dragons’ teeth that sprout a bountiful, 
but pestilent, crop of heart-burnings, petty 
enmities, jealousies and dislikes. 

Then there is a class of lavish givers 
who are prompted by a very different mo- 
tive, but one no less discreditable. These 
are the purse-proud, the “climbers,” and 
the “bounders.” They give for show, and 
are grievously disappointed if they are out- 
done. If they succeed in making the vic- 
tim upon whom they inflict extravagant, 
inappropriate and unwelcome gifts, feel 
that they have reciprocated in a miserly 
and niggardly way, they are in the seventh 
heaven. Sometimes these are wealthy. 
More often they desire to be thought 
wealthy. Like flies and fleas and mosqui- 
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toes, these are pests inflicted by an in- 
scrutable Providence for some purpose 
that lies beyond the sphere of human 
knowledge. 

As a‘matter of fact, the giving of gifts 
in general, and of Christmas gifts in par- 
ticular, ought to be confined strictly to 
the members of the same family, unless 
one feels inclined to bestow simple and in- 
expensive tokens of good will and friendly 
feeling upon intimate friends. Even in 
the family circle there is room for the ex- 
ercise of more common sense than is ordi- 
narily displayed. The box of Christmas 
cigars that some millions of well-meaning 
matrons will feel it their duty to bestow 
upon ungrateful husbands are not the 
worst of the season’s inanities. They 
serve at least one useful purpose ; they jus- 
tify the gibes of professional jokesmiths, 
and they can be rendered wholly innocu- 
ous by neglect to smoke them. When used 
judiciously, they have been: known to work 
a lasting cure of that species of klepto- 
mania that impels the General Nuisance 
and the Chronic Bore to help himself to 


ner of one’s joys is too generous to content 
herself with so humble a gift, and many 
a poor slave at desk or counter will have 
to work overtime all the rest of the winter 
to pay for the lavish presents bestowed up- 
on him by his too-considerate wife. 

Nor are these the only evils that spring 
from the Pandora’s box that contains the 
Cliristmas gift, as any butcher, baker, 
groceryman or other purveyor to the wants 
and necessities of the multitude can tes- 
tify. Those who are most lavish in the 
giving of gifts are frequently the most re- 
miss in the matter of paying their bills. 
The family purse is depleted and the 
bank account over-drawn. For two 
months after Christmas, Dun and Brad- 
street .will report collections slow, and 
the movement of merchandise sluggish. 
The wheels of trade slacken for want of 
the proper lubricant, and many a poor 
tradesman is forced into bankruptcy be- 
cause his highly respectable patrons de- 
sire to outshine some one else in a sense- 
less display of opulence at Christmas 
time. 





Christmas im California 


BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


No sparkling fields in vestment meet 
Of white, to emulate the Manger Child; 
Nor chiming sleigh-bells, clear and sweet, 
Soothing the sullen air with music mild. 


But, on the rounded hills where cattle pass, 


And in the canyons, where the shadows dream 


> 


The innocence of tender, springing grass, 
And infant babble of the new-born stream. 
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San Francisco Forging Ahead 


(The following are copies of letters 
from one of the largest real estate firms 
in San Francisco, one from John P. Hor- 
gan, Chief Inspector of the Board of Pub- 
lic Works, who were asked by the editor 
or the Overland Monthly to send state- 
ments for publication, showing the pro- 
gress of the city. In regard to the up- 
building of San Francisco, these speak 
for themselves.—Editor’s Note.) 


San Francisco November 1, 1906. 


Overland Monthly, 905 Lincoln Ave- 
nue, Alameda, Cal.: 


Dear Sirs—In reply to the enclosed, it 
will be impossible to state the number of 
vacancies that we had before the fire. The 
only information one can get in this line 
is from the Spring Valley Water Com- 
pany from the number of bills they al- 
lowed for vacancies. From the best of our 
recollection, there was in the neighbor- 
borhood of 5,000 vacancies before the fire. 
The cause of so many vacancies was on 
account of the large apartment houses be- 
ing erected, and being a new fad, rented 
advaniageously, which of course meant 
that owners of flats would suffer, although 
we must state that considering the num- 
ber of vacant flats in comparison with the 
apartment houses that were built and 
which rented so advantageously, the in- 
crease in population was remarkable, and 
it is our opinion that we had 450,000 in- 
habitants before the fire. To-day there is 
not a single dwelling to be had. They are 
in such a demand that whenever a new 
building is started, all the flats are rented 
before the foundation is laid. 

To show what the demand is, prospec- 
tive tenants who hear of a building con- 
tract being let, trace up the contractor, in- 
terview the owner, and pay a deposit on 
the flat before the building operations are 
commenced. Flats to-day are bringing in 
on an average from $8 to $10 per room, 
where heretofore they brought from $4 to 
$6 per room. This of course, does not in- 
clude the immediate vicinity of Van Ness 
avenue or Fillmore street. Houses in 


these neighborhoods are bringing in from 
$10 to $15 per room. Houses and flais 
on the cross streets are being rented by 
families, who sublet the front rooms for 
office purposes. 

Lodging houses in the vicinity of Van 
Ness avenue and Fillmore street are pay- 
ing on an average of $10, and which be- 
fore the fire rented for only $5 or $6 per 
room. Flats and houses on Fillmore street 
where the buildings were raised, are rent- 
ing as high as $20 per room for office pur- 
poses. The best paying proposition on the 
market to-day for owners owning prop- 
erty outside of the business district is to 
improve their holdings with buildings 
known as “Romeo and Juliet” flats. These 
consist of six flats under one roof, with 
one large entrance, and which can be built 
on a twenty-five foot lot, and owners are 
obtaining easily on an average of $7.50 
per room, whether on a small or large 
street. You can readily see by this that, 
notwithstanding the high cost of build- 
ing and labor, it pays an owner to erect 
such a building. The cost to erect a 
building of this character is in the neigh- 
borhood of $9,000, and the income from 
the six flats is in the neighborhood of 
$180 per month, so that owners are ob- 
taining 2 per cent per month gross on 
their investment. 

In the burnt section there are a number 
of property owners building lodging 
houses and obtaining $10 per room. On 
Third street to-day there are being erected 
lodging houses in course of construction 
and completed, and containing in the 
neighborhood of 5,000 rooms. All of 
them are permanent buildings. These 
rooms are bringing in from $5 to $7 per 
room, where before the fire they brought 
in-on an average of $3 per room. There 
is a big demand for offices in the burnt 
section, and prices obtained for offices ay- 
erage about $40 per room. There is also 
a large demand for lofts for warehouses, 
tenants being willing to pay from 25 to 
50 per cent more for the same location 
since the fire. 

Any information you may desire will 
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be gladly given, or should your represen- 
tative at any time when in the city call 
at our office, we will only be too pleased to 
furnish the same. 
Very truly yours, 
G. H. UMBSEN CO. 





To the Honorable, the Board of Public 
Works of the City and County of San 
. Francisco. 


Gentlemen—I submit herewith a re- 
port of building operations for the first 
six months since the fire. 

This report is rendered for the purpose 
of informing you as to the amount of 
money expended in rebuilding in a perma- 
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nent manner, but it does not include any 
structures erected in the fire limits which 
have been erected as “temporary.” 

It is also compiled in consequence of 
many requisitions received from promo- 
tion committees, newspapers, magazines, 
etc., desiring the same. 

I beg leave to call your particular at- 
tention to the amount of fees collected, 
and also to the meagre force of inspectors 
under which this bureau is operating, and 
I therefore respectfully suggest that the 
force be increased sufficient in number to 
properly cope with and control the man- 
ner and method of building as defined by 
the ordinances under which we operate. 

Following are the figures: 











Month Class A Class B- Class C Frame Alterations Fees 
May 19 $330,000 $250,000 $10,000 $104,267 $91,890 $558.00 
June 30,000 355,900 939,720 314,268 2,787.00 
July 45,000 41,900 753,050 1,298,061 246,898 5,132.09 
August 245,000 203,000 1,626,853 2,062,541 376,347 8,579.59 
Sept. 104,000 2,058,165 2,404,186 1,695,230 10,083.50 
Oct. 550,000 179,200 2,132,574 2,870,837 265,485 12,288.50 
Nov.19 275,000 175,000 1,828,842 1,612,171 220,053 6,915.00 
$1,445,000 $983,100 $8,745,384 $11,291,783 $3,210,171 $46,343.50 
SUMMARY: 
ee obs Castaee ee ene $1,445,000 
CNT AG ue bcdse ss dc oede ss des 983,100 
MTS ars a 5 hana wad vide o'ewrews « & 48 8,7 45,384 
RN stb bh baad eoies cwkas sce hes ae 11,291,873 
RATS to: SO Sa ere ee 3,210,171 
$25,675,438.00 
Minor Buildings and. Alterutions ............... 309,160.00 
Total—$25,984,598.00 
The fees collected upon the above amount to ..................-. 46,343.00 


Yours respectfully, 


JOHN P. HORGAN, Chief Inspector. 
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ILLIAM. Marion Reedy’s criti- 
V V cisms on Maude Adams and 

Bernhardt are alone worth the 
purchase of his latest book, “ The Law of 
Love,” so named from the first of this 
series of meditations, brought out by the 
Roycrofters’ Press, in East Aurora, New 
York, and exquisitely bound in pale 
terra cotta suede. 

What more vivid and true description 
could be written of the “ immortal Sara ” 
than these lines, taken from Reedy’s re- 
view of her character and work: 

“She is the one woman who has been 
allowed to grow old without irreverent 
notice. She has defied all the conven- 
tions, and the conventions have obliter- 
ated themselves in her behalf. Her sins 
are peccadilloes * * Tradesmen have 
been honored that she owed them money. 
* * * She has devoted a life to empha- 
sizing the panther in the gentler sex. Ad- 
mirably, too, has she played the charla- 
tan. The secret of advertising has been 
hers. Her love affairs have been the best 
sort of puffery to her.” 

And again: “ She is as new and as old 
as the dawn. She is the negation of her- 
self and the affirmation of all blasphe- 
mies against her. She is the accomplice 
of the World, the Flesh and the Devil. 
She is Intellect and Passion interrupting 
each other and casting a corpse-light over 
Art 


“ She scorns the mob she caters to. She 
commercializes her idealism as grossly as 
if she were a money-lender. She ideal- 
izes her commercialism as if she were 
Mark Hanna. 

“She is great, but so confusedly poly- 
hedrical as to prevent complete concep- 
tion of her personality. She is tender and 
hard, wise and foolish, sincere and de- 
ceptive ; a saint of sin, and a sinner in the 
name of piety. 


“She is a woman whose womanliness is 
huge, misshapen, vast, without circum- 
ference, shifting, centered, elemental. She 
inspires at once reverence, affection, ter- 
ror. Ave Faustina Imperatria.” 

In writing of Maude Adams: “In I 
know not what manner, this woman— 
perhaps I should call her girl—never fails 
to make me think of old roses, old songs, 
old landscapes, that I saw and knew un- 
der circumstances pleasant, but now sad 
in remembrance. Something about her 
ever brings back to mind the fact that 
there isin life and in memory a bitter- 
ness of things too sweet! There’s an an- 
cient atmosphere about her, as if she 
were some creature many million years 
young; joyous while endeavoring to hide 
some wondrous secret. 

“Her simplicity is so rare and fine 
that you scarce can help feeling that she 
is untrammeled by even original sin. The 
pathetic note about her is the same thing 
we feel when we see a ‘little white hearse 
go glimmering by.’ 

“Youth and old are strangely inti- 
mated in her glance. She is a child— 
and yet the antique flavor is in her child- 
ishness, as if she had somehow come down 
to us untouched by time, from a wide, 
wild open woodland place of the classical 
world, wherein one walking might easier 
meet a god or a goddess than a man or a 
woman. * * * 

“ Just a shade here, there, on her lip 
or cheek, and the smile transmutes io 
tears. Just a hint of a tone, here, there, 
in her laughter, and it is the cry of youth 
whose soul is torn out with its illusions 
and tramped on by Fact and Fate. 

“Ts she playful—it is with a melan- 
choly undertone * * ” 

This daintily-clothed little volume ap- 
pears to the reader to be the compilation 
of an evening’s reverie—a master-mind 
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portraying in words its conjured up vis- 
ions of the past—different books read, 
actors and actresses seen; taken at ran- 
com and written in a style that renders 
it a most readable conglomerate. 

“The Law of Love.” Wm. Marion 
Reedy, Roycrofters’ Press, East Aurora, 
New York. 

* * * 

“The Treasure Trail,’ by Frank L. 
Pollock, is a more or less thrilling—ac- 
cording to temperament—story of adven- 
ture, in which two parties of daring and 
persistence seek a golden treasure stolen 
from the Boers, and supposed to be sunk 
somewhere in the Mozambique Channel. 
There is incident in plenty throughout, 
the element of love being also present in 
sufficient quantity. The tale is told in 
entertaining manner, and has few duli 
moments. For those who like narratives 
of the deeds of “ gentlemen adventurers,” 
the story is sure to prove excellent read- 
ing. 

i C. Page & Co., Boston. 

* * * 


Under the title, “Stand Pat,” David 
A. Curtis has written a collection of poker 
stories, most of them containing exciting 
incidents, which he attributes to his so- 
journ in Brownsville, a typical Missis- 
sippi river town, during the early eight- 
ies. The stories are decidedly in the 
nature of the old “wild and _ woolly 
West ” yarns of the past generation, with 
much gun-play, remarkable incidents of 
the card table, the winning of huge pots 
on tiny hands, and other familiar features 
of the ancient poker tales. The book is 
not up to other work by the same author. 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

* 


H. Addington Bruce’s translation of 
Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu’s “The United 
States in the Twentieth Century” (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company), has been placed 
on the Navy List of books for installa- 
tion on Uncle Sam’s men-of-war. Univer- 
sities and colleges are also adopting it as 
a text-book on economics. 

* * * 

“How to Speak in Public,” by Gren- 
ville Kleiser, formerly Instructor in 
Elocution and Public Speaking in Yale 
Divinity School, is announced by Funk 
& Wagnalls Company for publication 
early in November. It is a practical 
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‘‘self-help” for the every-day professional 


and business man. 
* * & 


“Where the Rainbow ‘Touches the 
Ground,” by John Henderson Miller, will 
be published in December by Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. ‘lhe scene. is laid in 
Kansas, and incidents growing out of a 
Kansas cyclone form the background for 
an exciting narrative. 

* * * 


With some of Geraldine Bonner’s 
books in mind, ‘‘Rich Men’s Children’ comes 
as rather disappointing, for throughout it is 
rather carelessiy put together, and seems im- 
bued with the exploded idea that wealthy Cali- 
fornians are seldom refined, that their riches, 
as a rule, have been made over the bar or 
through some mining speculation, and that the 
great West deserves its ancient adjectives of 
“wild and woolly.” 

However, for its redeeming features, Miss 
Bonner’s descriptions of our old San Francisco 
are vivid and realistic, and it is splendidly illus- 
trated by C. M. Relyea. 

“Rich Men’s Children,” by Geraldine Bonner. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers, Indianapolis. 


“The Cynic’s Dictionary,’ by Harry Thomp- 
son, and ‘“‘ihe Cynic’s Rules of Conduct,” by 
Chester Field, Jr., brought out by the Henry 
Altemus Company, of rhiladelphia, are both 
caever little volumes, so much alike in style, 
however, that one might at first think them 
written by the same pen. When you are trou- 
bled by those exasperating little imps, “‘the blue 
devils,” try each or both of these as an anti- 


former 


dote. 
“The Cynic’s Dictionary,” Harry Thompson. 
Henry Altemus Company, Publishers, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
“The Cynic’s Rules of Conduct,” Chester 
Field, Jr. Menry Altemus Company, Publishers, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ese 


“Spinner,” Essey’s aunt, with her most ag- 
gravating idiosyncracy of filching different edi- 
bles from restaurant tables, and carrying them 
off in her handkerchief, is one of the amusing 
characters of Lloyd Osbourne’s amusing story, 
“The Tin Diskers.” It has that most satisfying 
virtue—a happy ending, and throughout is en- 
tertaining and laughter-provoking. 

“The Tin Diskers,” by Lloyd Osbourne. 
td Altemus Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, 
a. 


ses 

An earl, his automobile, two charming wo- 
men, the slight mention of one of the demi- 
monde,and a wild “bub ble” race for a “‘finis,”’ 
contrive to render this, “The Watermead Af- 
fair,”” (Robert Barr’s latest book) a most en- 
grossing volume from start to finish. Of course, 
it has a smattering of the “grande passion” 
running through it, as most of rr’s books do, 
and equally, of course, this makes it all the 
more interesting. 

5 Watermead Affair,’’ Robert Barr. 
Henry Altemus Company, Publishers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

ese ¢ 

“Sonnets,” a little volume of 
| me form, issued by the C. R. Kaplinger ess, 

pringfield, Magss., and written by William 
Burt Harlow, Ph. D., contains nothing very 
startlingly brilliant, but at the same time, these 
songs are perfect as to rhythm and meter, and 
have a pretty, musical swing of their own that 
is pleasing to lovers of good poetry. 

“Sonnets,” by William Burt Harlow, Ph. D, 
Cc. R. Kaplinger, Printer, Springfield, Mass. 


***Are you musical?’ ‘No; I neither play nor 
sing.’ Your answer shows a complete misun- 
derstandi of the case. Because you neither 
play nor sing, it by no means follows that you 
are unmusical. If you love music and appre- 
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ciate it, you may be more musical than many 
pianists or singers; and certainly you may be- 
come so.” f 

So begins the introduction of Gustav Kobbe’s 
book, entitled ‘“‘How to Appreciate Music,” and 
it gives one who can “neither play nor sing, 
but who has sometimes heard in his or her in- 
ner consciousness the rhythm of wonderful 
melodies, and who can know and understand 
music that is musical, a warm feeling of com- 
fort and consolation, especially when we_take 
into consideration the reputation Gustav Kobbe 
has as an authority on the subject he handles. 

The whole book is written in a most masterly 
stvile, and must —— of interest to not only 
pianists and vocalists, but also to unfortunates 
outside the pale of harmony. 

“How to Appreciate Music,” by Gustav 
Kobbe. Moffat, Yard & Co., New York, Pub- 
lishers. $1.50 net. éun 


To those initiated, or investigating into the 
rather over-rated cult of Christian Science, 
“Carolina Lee,’”’ one of Lillian Bell’s latest 
books, will certainly appeal strongly. For our- 
selves, the different miraculous cures brought 
about by this quasi-religion appear impossible, 
to say the least, but the characters in this vol- 
ume are oe = — — a princi- 

1 motif, the book is intensely interesting. 
Pe..Garolina Lee,” by Lillian Bell. Published 
by L. C. Page & Co.,. Boston, Mass. 


“By Italian Seas,” written and illustrated by 
Ernest C. Peixotto, published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, and prettily bound, would make a 
most welcome holiday gift for any one appre- 
ciative of the artistic and beautiful. Peixotto, 
being not only a splendid artist, but an inter- 
esting writer as well, has created this volume 
in his usual style, painting vividly our Latin 
cousins, their mode of living and idiosyncracies 
of character. 

“By Italian Seas,” by Ernest C. Peixotto. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York. 

** * 


In “The Pitfalls of Speculation,” Thomas 
Gibson has written a handy volume devoted to 
the methods, principles, successes and failures 
of speculation. It analyzes clearly the outright 
purchase and the marginal forms of speculation, 
and demonstrates that while vast numbers of 
speculators are gamblers, pure and simple, there 
are nevertheless forms of speculation which are 
based upon knowledge and sound reasoning. In 
brief, the book deals with speculation as more 
or less of an exact science. It is readable in 
the extreme as well as highly instructive. 

The Moody Corporation, New York. 


“The Story of Scraggles” is a charming little 


autobiography of a tiny song-sparrow, in which 
George harton James has age the power 
of speech. It is exceedingly clever, and very 


touching in its exhibitions of innocent bird- 
life. The sparrow in question actually lived, 
being found by Mr. James when it was a weak 
and sickly hatchling. It later became his pet 
and constant companion. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Ellis Parker Butler, author of “Pigs is Pigs,’ 
has written another amusing story, entitled 
“The Incubator Baby.” It is entertaining, and 
is written cleverly and satirically. It consists 
of the philosophies and reflections of an infant 
being reared from the incubator, and brought 
into a world that seems strange and wonderful 


to her. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


Particularly opportune at this time is “The 
Spirit of the Orient,” by George William Knox. 
Professor Knox, who has spent many years in 
the Far East, has in this book given as clear, 
forcible and enlightening a discourse upon the 
Oriental character as can be. found. ith a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, a calm, dis- 

assionate view of the relations between Occi- 

ental and Oriental, he has shown the difficul- 
ties that lie in the way of harmony between 
the Asiatics and the Europeans and Americans. 
He makes clear the widely different mental at- 


titudes of the Orientals and the Occidentals, 
and demonstrates how impracticable it is for 
the Asiatic mind to grasp our system of rea- 
soning and of general thought, and vice versa. 
His arguments are so lucid and his treatment 
of the subject is so absolutely fair that the 
book cannot fai] to be most interesting and 
valuable to both student and business man. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


“Blindfolded” is the title of a novel of Cali- 
fornia life by Earle Ashley Walcott, in which 
there are no dull moments. It is a melodra- 
matic tale of murder, abduction, conspiracy, 
stock exchange manipulation, love and final 
happiness for the deserving, which, dramatized, 
would make an excellent “tank-play.”” The 
scenes, with few exceptions, are laid in San 
Francisco before the fire of April 18, 1906. The 
kernel of the story lies in the striking physical 
resemblance between the hero and a remote 
relative. There are complications and tragedy 
and exciting situations galore. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 


Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews very pret- 
tily portrays an incident in history connected 
with the life of Abraham Lincoln, in her latest 
book, “The Perfect Tribute.” We think, how- 
ever, that the writer causes this great man to 
be unduly concerned regarding the success of 
his Gettysburg speech as a matter of oratory. 
The fact that the immortal Gettysburg address 
of this simple-hearted, God-like character 
hangs in the halls of Oxford University in Eng- 
land, among the masterpieces of the language, 
is a tribute which will go farther than any ro- 
mantic praise which may be written of it. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, 
50 cents net. 

set 

“Miss Francis Baird, Detective,” by R. W. 
Kauffman, is a stofy with a good, complicated 
plot, vividly told. It has the virtue of the 
best detective stories, that of giving the reader 
no intimation of “who did it’ until the finis. 

“Miss Francis Baird, Detective,” by R. W. 
Kauffman. Published by L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

ses 


Jack London has been taken to task by the 
ress, and by Stanley Waterloo himself, for the 
agrant plagiarism perpetrated in London’s 
story, “Before Adam,” in connection with 
Waterloo’s “The Story of Ab,” which plagiar- 
ism on the part of Jack the author of the latter 
book describes as “kleptomania.” 

And now comés “Moon Face,” the title of a 
volume of eight stories by London, and its too- 
evident lagiarism in connection with Frank 
Norris’s little tale, ‘“‘The Passing of Cock-eye- 
blacklock,’”’ printed in the volume “A Deal in 
Wheat,” which Doubleday, Page and Company 
brought out in 1903. Not only should the writer 
be condemned for a literary crime of this sort, 
but it is also up to the publisher to secure 
enough competent readers with retentive minds 
to eliminate any such occurrence as “whole 
paresrs phs lifted bodily from one book to an- 
other.” 

e The balance of the stories under the title of 

Moon Face,” except, possibly, “The Leopard 
Man’s Story,” show the usual vigor of thought 
and the marvelous power of psychological 
analysis’ which, through the handling of this 
California author, have quickened the pulse of 
the reading world ever since the publication of 
the “Call of the Wild” and “Sea Wolf.” 

“Moon Face,” by Jack London. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price, $1.50. 


“Pardner of Blossom Ranch” is a realistic 
story of Arizona life, by Frances Charles, authur 
of “In the Country God Forgot,” “The Awaken- 
ing of the Duchess,’’ and other stories. This 
latest production is a strikingly graphic one, 
rich in incident and in complications calculated 
to arouse and to hold the reader’s attention. It 
is the old tale of the heroine falling in love with 
the man she had despised, a young ofiicer of the 
army named Ferris, having met her while on 
duty in Arizona investigating an Indian massa- 
cre. Holly, the heroine, is the daughter of a 
wealthy rancher. She thought that this officer 
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was responsible for the death of a young Fw 
vate soldier, whose horse, ‘‘Pardner,’’ came 
her possession. The story is well told, and its 
descriptions of Arizona life are good. 

Little, Brown & Co. > Boston. 


Jack London, in “white Fang,” has written 
a story of animal life in the w ds, which, like 
others of his works, Bc awage. the philosophy of 
animals, which ex ence sensations to which 
the author has given a’ human phase and a 
human.interest. ‘“‘White Fang” is a wolf, and 
the wolf's view of human and of animal life is 
depicted with London’s usual strength of ex- 
pression. White Fang’s”’ 
other wild animals, with domesticated animals 
and with human beings make a story readable 
to those who like animal stories or stories of 
the wild life to which London has so largely 
devoted his efforts. It has the atmosphere of 
the forest, of the wilderness and of the un- 
tamed around it, although hardly as notable as 
“The Call of the Wild’ and other stories which 
have given him fame. 

The Macmillan Company, New York and Lon- 
don. nies 

Booker T. Washington has had published in 
book form one of his most notable week-end 
talks before his students of Tuskegee Institute, 
under the title, “Putting the Most into Life.” 
It is didactic, and avowedly for the purpose of 
advancing his race toward better citizenship. It 
treats the subject from the physical, mental, 
spiritual and racial aspects of the case, and is 
certainly full of sound logic and good sense, al- 
though in some instances hardly as practicable 
as the situation would seem to demand. It is 
scholarly, and contains much that is valuable to 
white as well as to negro readers. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co... New York. 


Every thoughtful member of a household, 
every seeker after domestic happiness, will find 
interesting, instructive and at times sprightly 
reading in George Hodges’ little book, “The 
Happy Family,” in which the author seeks to 
solve the problem of contented married life. 
Under the sub-heads “‘The Business of Being a 
Wife,” ‘“‘The Business of Being a Mother,” and 
“The Business of Being a Father,” a wide 
range of advice is extended, which may be read 
with profit. The book is written in entertaining 
style and is typographically attractive. It con- 
a many trite — wise dicta. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & oo” New York. 


The only preface to “‘The Impersonator,” by 
Mary Imlay Taylor, is a short paragraph, in 
which it is said that “this is not intended as 
one of the Washington society novels, etc.,”’ 
but nevertheless it is nothing else. It narrates 
the experiences of a young girl who imperso- 
nates her chum as the guest of a wealthy and 
extremely vulgar aunt, whom the chum had 
never seen, and lives as the aunt’s guest in 
Washington. Some of the characters are well- 
drawn—others are quite impossible. It is an 
amusing story, however, with enough of “the 
German embassy ball,” the “Colonel went to 
his club,” and such conventional phrases to 
give it the atmosphere which is popularly be- 
lieved to be that of a 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

* * * 


“The Charlatans,’’ by Bert Leston Taylor, is 
a story of the adventures of a young country 
girl, who goes to the metropolis to develop the 
remarkable musical ability she had exhibited 
to a discerning and kindly visitor in her neigh- 
borhood. She has many experiences, grave and 
gay, and there is the usual thread of love woven 
in the story. The book is replete with scenes, 
incidents and technicalities familiar to music 
overs. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co,, _Jndianapolis. 


In “Buff: A Tale er the Thoughtful,” a 
nameless: author, styling himself a “physio- 
path,” attacks the orthodox medical methods, 
referring to the profession as charlatans, recom- 
mending a return to the simple alleged reme- 


experiences with- 


dies of nature, and criticising the attitude of 
the medical profession of the conventional or- 
= toward advocates of other schools of medi- 
cine. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Printed in large type, on Pe gh oye paper, 
well bound, admirably illustrated and extremely 
well written, “The Flock,” by Mary Austin, is 
one of the attractive books of the year, es- 
pecially to Western readers, dealing as it does 
with the great sheep industry of the West. 
But it deals with this prosaic subject in a most 
charming way. It pictures vividly the life of 
the shepherds, their trials, their triumphs, their 
strifes and all the details of their varied lives. 
The history of the industry is traced from the 
days of the early Spaniards to the present time. 
It is truly an idyll of the shepherd’s life. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. 

ses 

Another book of fables for both young and 
old, entitled “The Silver Crown,’’ has appeared 
from the pen of Laura E. Richards, author of 
“Captain January,” “The Joyous Story of 
Toto,’ and others. It is neatly gotten up and 
the typographic work is excellent. It contains 
many trite fables, and some that are net quite 
so good as others. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


“Saul of Tarsus,’ by Elizabeth Miller, is a 
tale of early Christian life which, while less 

werful than “Quo Vadis,” is yet strong and 

ntensely interesting, belonging to the same 
olaam of literature as the latter fatneus work. 
It is rich in dramatic incident, possesses the 
scenes and emotions of love and hate, war and 
tyranny. It reveals the author's ciose and 
profound study of the peopie and conditions of 
the beginning of the Christian era, and is a 
welcome contribution to tle class of writings 
it represents. The scenes ire jaid in Palestine, 
Syria and other neighboring linds, during the 
time of the Roman occupatioa. ‘Ine work is 
well illustrated by Andre Castaigne. 

ahe Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 


“Jeanne d’Arc”’ is a somewhat ambitious 
dramatization of the life of the yreat French 
heroine, from the pen of Percy Mackiye, author 
of “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” “Ronis, the 
Wolf,’”’-and other works. It is in five acts, the 
scenes being laid in Domremy, in Chinon, be- 
fore the walls of Orleans, near ‘Troyes, in 
Rheims, and at Rouen. It is well cone, ind ex- 
hibits a close acquaintance on the aulnoer’s part 
with the subject, the times and the z»eneral at- 
mosphere of the Jeanne d’Arc period. It is 
dedicated to Augustus St. Gaudens. 

The Macmillan Co., New York and London. 


Among the dainty holiday volumes for chiid- 
ren is a collection of fairy stories by May 
Searles Johnstone, entitled “Golden flower.” 
The book takes its name from the first of the 
three stories which compose it. The second tale 
is called ‘‘Prince Jack,’’ and its theme is the 
mythical history of the “Jack” rase. She third 
story, “Prince Joy,’’ deals with a little boy's 
adventures in ‘“‘Sweetville.”’ 

Probably the most pleasing feature of these 
pretty tales is the fact that the usual “Bouga- 
boo” is eliminated, and in all of them the 
principle of goodness and right conduct is em- 
phasized. The volume is illustrated by Jeanette 
Gillie, a talented young Northwestern ::rtist 

Mrs. Johnstone is the author of a number of 
pouaiar short stories, and she is :lso a well- 

nown journalist, so it is probable that the 
limited edition of her present work wiil he 
most cordially received Py old and young alike. 


Certainly “Animal Series,” by E. Warde 
Blaisdell, would delight the soul of any younzs- 
ster fortunate enough to receive this most 
amusing volume of nonsense. And even w2 pig 
“grown-ups” can laugh over the grotesque pic- 
tures. ‘‘Mother Goose” beside it would seen 
inane and spiritless. 

“Animal Series,’’ by E. Warde Blaisdell. 'T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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(We beg to announce to our readers that Mr. 
Elliott Flower has contributed a series of six 
articles to this department, entitled ‘The 
Daughter of David.”” We publish herewith the 
first of this series.—Editor.) 


THE DAUGHTER OF DAVID. 
By Elliott Flower. 
I—HER FINANCIAL PROBLEM. 


The daughter of David Riggs went to David, 
ostensibly for advice. Sometimes a woman pre- 
tends that she wants advice, when she merely 
wants the opportunity to think aloud in the 
presence of a good listener, but that is a mat- 
ter of no moment in this instance. David was 
aman of caustic comment in some of the af- 
fairs of life, but the girl knew how to use a 
father. Most girls do; they find them easier 
than husbands, but it generally takes a husband 
to convince them of the wisdom and unsel- 
fishness of a father. 

Bstelle, which was the other name for the 
Daughter of David, had no husband, but she 
had a brother Tom, and she was sure that 
Tom was more annoying than a husband ever 
could be. Tom had a disagreeable and superior 
way of breaking into the conversation when she 
was discussing a weighty matter with her 
father. She also had a mother—a mild. gentle 
mother who usually sewed and listened thought- 
fully, but was shamefully ignorant of the great 
affairs of the great world. 

More important than all else, the Daughter 
of David had a club, and the club was ambi- 
tious. The problems that the club would not 
undertake to settle in an afternoon session, 
before tea was served, were really unworthy 
of consideration by girls of advanced thought. 
These problems were the ones that generally 
filtered into the family circle when David was 
busy with the evening paper, Tom with a 
magazine, and Mary with her sewing. 

“At the next meeting of the club,” was the 
way Estelle brought up the subject one evening, 

“f am to read a paper on High Finance of 
Modern Days.”’ 

“'That’s better,”’ said David. 

“ Better than what?’ asked the girl. 

“ Better than practicing it,’’ said David. 

Tom saw the joke and laughed. 

“At the same time,’’ David added, without 
changing his tone, “‘ you never thought keeping 
the bookmakers in pocket money an evidence of 
high finance.” 

Tom stopped laughing so suddenly that he 
jarred his system. 

“T never tried to eseSce high finance at all,” 
Estelle asserted indignantly. 

“Perhaps not,” conceded David, “‘but there 
are stubs in my checkbook that make it look 
mretty high to me.’ 

The girl treated this with lofty scorn. She 
Was serious, and it annoyed her that her father 
should be thus Be pee 

“A year ago,’ e explained, ‘‘one of the girls 
read the loveliest paper on The Theory of 
Financial Management. She told us just how 
to systematize expenditures so that there 
would always be a reserve for emergencies.” 


There’s only one way,” remarked Mryr 
Riggs, quietly. “It is simple. Don’t spend 
all —? got. I never did think much of paper 
savings.”’ 


“The kind that shows on the books but nv- 
where else,”’ laughed David. ‘“ Right you are, 





Many a man has gone into the discard 


Mary. 
with that kind of a reserve. 
“ But it’s so unscientific and unsystematic,’ ‘ 


argued the girl. “We must have system.’ 

' “Of course,’’ returned David. ‘ Nothing else 
matters so long as we have system these days. 
I know a man who has his office so tied up 
with system that it takes him thirty days to 
dig up enough money to’pay his chauffeur. The 
vouchers he makes out and signs and counter- 
signs keep him busier than a new automobile. 
System | is all right, but sometimes it works out 
wrong.”’ 

“That’s what the fellow said who took his 
system to Monte Carlo,’’ commented Tom. 

‘I believe Tom Lawson has devoted half a 
million words to saying the same thing,’ added 
David. ‘Anyhow, red tape isn’t legal tender in 
the market.” 

“I wish you would be serious,’”’ pleaded Es- 
telle. ‘‘It is very important. You see, Isabel 
—that was the girl’s name—was so convincing 
that we made ourselves into an educational 
committee for instructing the poor. So much 
poverty is due to bad management, you know, 
and it seemed a shame that everybody should 
not have the help of her beautiful theory.” 

‘“*T haven’t noticed any lessening of. poverty,” 
remarked Tom. 

“ Possibly that is due to the fact that the 
unfortunates have sons who are anxious to 
learn what high finance can do to them,” said 
David pointedly. 

“And perhaps Isabel was wrong somewhere, 
admitted Estelle doubtfully. ‘‘ That’s what I 
wanted to ask you about. You see, she mar- 
ried a month later, and her husband has just 
been trying to compromise with the household 
creditors so that they can make a fresh start. 
He says her system ran about fifty per cent 
ahead of his earnings, and she says the trouble 
was that he didn’t earn enough. All the girls 
think her explanation is very reasonable.” 

*“* Reasonable!” repeated David. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
sublime! She didn’t have enough money. That 
is all that’s ever the matter with any system. 
I can prove it by nine out of ten men I happen 
to meet. It’s the Money you haven’t got that 
lets your balloon drop. Ask anybody who ever 
went out after easy and quick money. Ask 
Tom. If he could have gone on doubling his 
bets until he won, he’d have had the book- 
makers climbing trees. It was_ the trifling 
fact that he didn’t have the United States 
Treasury, Standard Oil and the Bank of Eng- 
land back of him that compelled him to walk 
home and promise me that he’d never do it 
again. But there are some of us old fogies who 
hold that financial management is managing to 
keep within the limit of your actual cash re- 
sources.”’ ‘ 

“That sounds real sensible—and profound,’ 
remarked Estelle thoughtfully. ‘I'll make a 
note of it, for I’m sure the girls will think “” 
awfully wise to say a thing that. But all 
this isn’t high finance. Would it be proper to 
say that high finance should be classed among 
the arts?’ 

“Oh, yes,” answered David. “It is the art of 
wholesale robbery.’ 

“Then it is a crime!” exclaimed the gir! 

“Not so much a crime as a disease,”’ ex- 
plained David. “It is a mental disease, due 
to microbes in the money—a form of mono- 
mania that usually developes into megalo- 
mania.”’ 

“What's that?” 
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“The insanity of grandeur, of greatness,”’ said 
David. “It is the basis of that old idea, ‘ the 
king can do no wrong,’ and is now applied by 


lings of finance to themselves. The modern | 


r ng is, ‘I am IT.’. They come to regard 
themselves as above all law and all the rules 
of. ethics. They are; for the most part, entirely 
sincere.”’ 
: t misguided,’’ suggested Estelle. 
ke the pyronoiac,”’ said Tom. 
*“We had a cook like that once,” remarked 


“the. mother, “sincere. but misguided. She gave. 


us all dyspepsia. 

“ They: consider the fact that they are able 
to take our money as a proof that they have 
a right to take it,’’? David went on. ‘ The very 
fact that we let them take it shows that we 
don’t know how to. take care of it ourselves, 
so they are doing us a kindness by relieving 
us of it. That we do not give it up willingly 
merely shows our perverseness and compels 
them to take it when we aren’t looking or by 
some financial sleight-of-hand work. They 
learn, with increasing success, to regard them- 
selves as divinely anpetates fiscal agents, sent 
here to prevent us from spending our money 
recklessly for such absurd things as food and 
clothes, so they have no need to be particular 
about. their methods of getting control of it. 
But it usually all comes back to us later.”’ 

“In art galleries, museums, libraries and uni- 
versities,’’ commented Tom. 

“No, ” returned David. ‘Only a small part of 
it comes back to us that way. Most of 
it is handed back through the bar tenders, 
book-makers, stock exchange brokers, card- 
sharps and other such agencies by the sons 
and grandsons of .the heaven-sent geniuses who 
first relieved us of it. But the descendants of 
the plutocrats are not alone in that. The am- 
bition of the son of any man who has accumu- 
lated anything at all seems to be to get the 
money back_in circulation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.” : 

“Tom is an ambitious boy,’’ remarked the 
mother fondly, having failed to catch the full 
import of the remark. 

“Yes, he’s ambitious,’’ laughed David. 

“What are some of the symptoms of mega- 
lomania?’”” asked the girl, having dropped her 
seriousness long enough to laugh at wher 
brother’s discomfiture. 

* Voting one’s self a big salary out of trust 
funds for handling those funds for one’s own 
personal advantage is one symptom,”’ answered 
David. ‘‘ Holding that one should be paid by 
those he loots. There are many megalomaniacs 
in New York. They are in ali departments of 
high finance. If some of them were working 
with less capital on a smaller scale, we would 
call them confidence men and keep them out 
of church for lying. 
hee Then they’d build another church,” said 

‘oO 

37 They would,”’ admitted David, ‘‘and they’d 
take the money from the public to do it. 

*T have heard it said.’’* remarked the girl, 
“that a man is worth all he can get.” 

“A fine declaration of principles for any rob- 
ber.”’. said David. ‘‘ The burglar is worth the 
silver spoons that he carries away; the confi- 
dence man is worth what he gets for the gold 
brick. But it takes a captain of high finance 
to justify himself in doing such things. These 
men believe in their own superiority, their own 
immunity, their own stewardship, their own 
code of business morals for themselves exclu- 
sively. Each is a king in the world made by 
his own money, and ‘the king can do no 
wrong.’ 

“And is there no cure for this fearful dis- 
ease?”’ asked the girl. 

“Why. yes,”’ replied David. “I think a dose 
of iron—bar iron—prescribed by a judge and ap- 
plied by a jailor in a few of the most flagrant 
cases would have a very beneficial effect upon 
even those sufferers not directly treated.” 


FOR A RE-UNION. 
Oh, life is good and work is good, 
And it’s good to cuit and rest; 
It’s good to loaf in the solitude— 
But to meet old friends is hest. 
—Curtis Hidden Page. 


THE WAIL OF THE “WOULD-BEES.” 


Why is it that our newest jokes 
Fail to provoke a laugh, 
When men will double up ‘with mirth 
At bawling of a calf? 
Why do our tales of love divine 
In hands of scoffers fall— 
Or too-much-married editors 
Who never loved at all? 


Nis do the “ features,’’ gleaned with care 
ith .photos illustrate; 
Rejected, travel back again, 
“Arrived a day too late?’’ 
Why are our sketches ‘ ‘overdrawn,” 
Our interviews ‘‘too tame,” 
Our essays ‘“‘trite’’ or ‘‘commonplace,” 
Our poems’ feet ‘‘too lame?’ 


Why is our climax “evident,” 
The action “labored,’’ slow?’ 

God knows we “labored’’ hard enough 
To make the_blamed thing “go.” 

Why are our characters “unreal’’— 
“Automatons,”’ or worse; 

The incidents “‘ far-fetched’ or “stale,”’ 
Or “lively as a hearse?” 


*Tis a curious world in which we live, 
With curious people in it; 

And curious things are happening 
"Most every blessed minute. 

But strangest, saddest, most pervert 
of Nature’s curious pranks, 

Are those that read this masterpiece 
Then write “Declined with thanks!” 


—John L. Cowan. 


SONG OF THE FREE LANCE. 


I left for Adventure the acres and house 

My father had promised me: also three cows, 
The dower to go with the best of good fraus. 
The acres, the cows and the lady so fine 

I gave for adventure—what gave I for wine? 


I gave for red Burgundy silver and gold, 
For Moselle my spurs and my top boots I sold, 
My —, for the Rhenish—and ugh, but it’s 
co 
Say, if for the flagons I paid such a price, 
What could I withhold from the cards and the 
ce? 


While comrades trot forward behind I must lag. 
I wagered my saddle and fat saddle-bag; 

To click of the ivories galloped my nag! 

If one night of gaming I paid for with this, 
Say, what would I venture for love and a kiss? 


Oh, love and a kiss in like coin I'd repay, 

Or steal it right lightly, so found I the way, 

Or beg or beguile it, or risk aught—yet stay, 

One thing I would not do—that’s take me a 
! 


wife! 
But this for a kiss I'd pay—kiss and my life! 
—Charlton Lawrence Edholm. 


‘THE BRUTE. 
He was a crusty old bachelor 
Who hated all women like sin, 
And he boasted that never a one of them 
(But he lied!) had taken him in. 


She was a maid of uncertain age, 

And she set out her cap for him, 

And he cracked jokes sarcastic at her expense, 
She was tail and so very slim. 


“I’m not as light as I look,” she said, 

One day when he asked her her weight; 
“You are below the average much,” said he, 

“I’m as certain of that as fate!” 


“What is the average woman’s weight?” 
She cried with a toss of her head; 

“The ‘wait’ of the average woman,” said he, 
“Ts till some fool asks her to wed!” 


—Henry Waldorf Francis. 








Tme Oakland Hotel Situation 


BY PRESTON PADDON 


N a class by itself as regards the ho- 
I tel situation in Oakland, stands the 

palatial Metropole, conducted for the 
past eight years by R. M. Briare, than 
whom there is no better or more favor- 
ably known boniface on the Pacific Coast. 
This hostelry has achieved a popularity 
that places it in the front rank, and its 
reputation is not limited by State lines. 
Although complete in every detail, in or- 
der to keep abreast with the new and 
“Greater Oakland,” plans are being car- 
ried out for additional room and an en- 
largement in many directions. 


A feature not common to hotels situ- 


ated im the heart of a large city will be 
numerous and commodious verandas. 

Between the main building and the 
new west wing, and fronting on 13th 
street, will be the Palm Patio, or court, 
where in the midst of tropical verdure, 
concerts will soothe the ear during the 
season. 

The Metropole has always catered to 
the best class of trade, and is always 
taxed to its capacity. It contains now 150 
rooms, practically all outside, and of 
these 50 are fitted with private baths. 
The building is electric-lighted through- 
out, and there is hot and cold water in 
every room. Each guest chamber has its 
telephone (and by means of the private 


distance can be had for the asking.) 
7 
$i 


Every accommodation is at hand to serve 
the commercial public, particularly large 
and numerous sample rooms. Ap ele- 
gantly appointed buffet, with billiard and 
pool tables, as well as a barber shop, are 
at the disposal of the guests. The house 
has been thoroughly refurnished since 
April 18th, and when the present im- 
provements are completed, it will be prac- 
tically a new hotel. ~ 

The location of the Metropole is such 
that all but a comparatively few rooms 
face either south, east or west, thus in- 
suring bright, sunny apartments. 

The guest rooms and parlors are all 
Axminster carpeted, and the accessory 
furnishings are in keeping with perfectly 
harmonious surroundings. The culinary 
end is in the hands of an _ experienced 
French chef, who, with his corps of 
trained assistants, attends to the wants of 
the inner man. 

The dining room appointments and ser- 
vice are up to the standard of the best 
metropolitan caravansaries. There are in 
addition private banquet rooms, largely 
utilized for special functions. 

Above all, there is always about the 
Metropole that home-like atmosphere that 
is absent in many large hotels, and which 
is the result of perfect discipline and un- 
failing courtesy on the part of the hotel 
management. 





